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STUDY IN CHARACTER: MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


FTER the Peace of Utrecht, Marshal Villars sent to compliment 
Marlborough on his victories in Flanders. “ The secret of my 
success,” said Churchill, modestly, “means simply this: I made a 
hundred blunders, my adversaries made a hundred and one.” One 
would not willingly depreciate the military talents of the eminent French 
soldier who has just gone to his last rest, but the student of history 
cannot but be aware that this hundred and first blunder which would 
have reduced him in the estimation of his countrymen to the level of a 
Wimpffen, Trochu, Ducrot, and even of a Bourbaki, though perhaps not 
to that of a Bazaine, was mercifully averted from him by chance in the 
shape of the splinter of a shell early in the morning of September Ist, 
1870. In a German adaptation of Lord Lytton’s Night and Morning, 
by Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer—not to be confounded with Ida Pfeiffer 
—Lord Lilburne, the villain of the play, limps in at the very 
moment that Beaufort has been killed by a fall from his horse. “ He 
couldn’t have broken his neck at a more favourable opportunity,” he 
chuckles. The same might be said with regard to MacMahon’s mishap. 
He could not have been wounded at an opportunity more favourable to 
himself; for it saved him the humiliation of putting his signature 
to the capitulation of Sedan; it left his countrymen under the pleasing 
delusion that he might have retrieved his crushing defeat at Reichshofen 
by a signal victory on the banks of the Meuse. The halo of Magenta 
was dimmed—not destroyed. 

One may well doubt whether that delusion was ever shared to any 
appreciable extent by the honest, valiant soldier himself. To have 
imagined such a reversal of misfortune would have argued a sanguineness 
of disposition, a buoyancy of temperament, and a vivie~ess of imagina- 
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tion which were altogether lacking in Marie-Patrice de MacMahon. Of 
all the qualities that seem, as it were, to be the moral and mental 
appanage of the race whence he sprang, he only preserved one—his 
reckless physical courage ; the rest, to use a popular term, “had become 
mixed.” The descendant of Patrick MacMahon, of Torrodile, should 
have either remained frankly Royalist or become frankly Imperialist 
or Republican, but in no case ought he to have perpetually oscillated 
between the two former, and by his own want of firmness have virtually 
become the founder of the Third Republic, seeing ‘that it was a form of 
government he detested even more than he despised the so-called 
incarnation of it in the form of Gambetta. When he unbuckled his 
sword in the end of May, 1871, after having wiped out the Commune, he 
ought to have retired from the scene, unless his country needed that 
sword again, and not have allowed himself to be cast for the part of a 
second-rate Monk in a drama the final act of which was a ballet-like 
apotheosis of the Third Republic. I am alluding to the fétes decreed by 
Gambetta and Co. at the opening of the Exhibition of 1878, which to all 
intents and purposes have been continued ever since—though with less 
éclat—on July 14th. 

I called MacMahon the virtual founder of the Third Republic just 
now. Lest the reproach implied from my point of view in that appel- 
lation should seem exaggerated, I quote textually the conclusion of a 
conversation between the late M. Eugéne Pelletan, the father of M. 
Camille Pelletan, Clemenceau’s lieutenant—one of the staunchest and 
most upright Republicans that ever lived—and the Comte Henri 
d’Ideville, one of the staunchest, most upright, and able Royalists it 
has ever been my lot to meet. The conversation took place one May 
morning in that year 1878, on the Quai Voltaire. 

“TI can well understand,” said the Republican, “your being violently 
irritated, nay, exasperated, with that poor man (MacMahon); but we, 
there is no doubt of it, appreciate him greatly. Of course, you, from 
your point of view, are justified in judging him very severely, for he has 
disappointed all your hopes. But, as far as we Republicans are concerned, 
we could not wish for a more respectful and docile functionary at the 
head of the Republic. Thanks to him, our Government enjoys the con- 
sideration and esteem of foreign nations, and the world’s opinion, 
recovered from its fright, is gradually accepting our new institutions. 
In short, MacMahon is the most marvellous pioneer we could wish. 
Without the least ambition, without the slightest will of his own, without 
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the faintest prestige, he allows his Ministers and M. Dufaure to govern 
in his name, and does not raise the smallest obstacle to the working of 
the Constitution. In that way he is acclimatising the Republic in France 
far better than any of us could have done. We could not wish for a 
better man, and assuredly, when the years of the Septennate shall have 
expired we shall renew the mission of the illustrious Marshal. 

“ Nay, I'll go further still, and say that if M. Thiers had remained in 
power, he, with his great individuality, despotic temperament, and 
impatience of contradiction, would not have failed to provoke conflicts 
with the Chamber and give umbrage to many. What would have hap- 
pened then? I'll tell you. One fine morning there would have been 
great danger that the former Minister of Louis Philippe, finding it 
impossible to rule the Republicans according to his will, to make them 
dance to his fiddle ; feeling himself growing old, and seeing his influence 
on the wane, would have brought back the Monarchy among us out of 
sheer spite. How grateful ought we to be, then, to the reactionaries for 
having overthrown and replaced him by this Marshal, whom we can 
never praise sufficiently.” 

“Without the least ambition, without the slightest will of his own, 
without the faintest prestige,” said Pelletan. The words sum up the 
whole of MacMahon’s character better than a hundred pages of psycho- 
logical analysis could have done. Ofcourse, the speaker meant without 
the faintest political prestige, for, I repeat, it flattered French pride to 
think or to delude itself into the belief that without that accident on that 
ill-fated morning, the advance of the Germans would have been stopped 
for good. 

It would, however, have gone hard with MacMahon if, on the 
strength of that fictitious belief, he had presumed to take the initiative 
in no matter what. Truly, he had no such wish. At the time of his 
election to the Presidential chair he was only sixty-five, but whatever his 
faith in the recuperative powers of his country may have been, he must 
have considered it well-nigh an impossibility that she should retrieve 
her disasters by force of arms within his lifetime. That was the only 
ambition a man of his stamp and antecedents could have cherished ; his 
common-sense forbade him doing it; hence his indifference to every- 
thing—an indifference almost bordering upon stolidity. 

One is naturally led to inquire why, with this indifference, he was 
induced toaccept the chief magistracy at the fall of Thiers? Simply 
because, as M. Pelletan said, “he had no will of his own.” And here 
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we must endeavour to distinguish between passive obstinacy and active 
will-power. He had a good deal of the former, very little of the latter, 
even in his young days, and none in his old age. It was his obstinacy 
that made him hold the Malakoff against overwhelming odds when he 
had planted his flag on it ; it was the want of active will-power that made 
him, a Legitimist, vote for the life-Presidency of Louis Napoleon in 1852. 
He himself told the story to the Emperor fifteen years later at Oran, on 
the very spot where he recorded his vote, “I intended to vote against 
you, sire,” he said, “ but I was to vote the last The infantry came up 
and voted for you to a man ; the cavalry followed, and there were a few 
sparse votes against you ; the artillery increased the number of adverse 
votes, and the punishment battalion, which brought up the rear, voted 
unanimously ‘ no’: I could not very well go with the worst behaved part 
of my army, so I voted ‘ yes.’” 

It was either Colbert or Louvois who refused to give a nobleman the 
governorship of a province on the ground that he was incapable of ruling 
his own wife. Part of the suffrages that made MacMahon President 
of the Third Republic were given on the not altogether ground- 
less assumption that in all but military matters Madame la«Maréchale 
ruled her husband. It was pretty well the last attempt to institute 
“ petticoat government ”—as Bismarck calls it—in France. The Duchesse 
de Magenta is a daughter of the house of Castries, whose militant 
Legitimism and ostentatious religious observance go hand-in-hand, 
and the partisans of the late Comte de Chambord were distinctly 
under the impression that another kind of Jeanne d’Arc had come, 
who would rid their country peaceably of their native enemies 
as the first had endeavoured to drive out the alien. It is a moot 
point with those who know whether Madame la Duchesse herself did 
not inspire them with that idea. The Republicans voted for the 
Marshal because, to their credit be it said, they formed a more correct 
estimate of the soldier’s character. There was no doubt in their minds 
of his innate honesty. Placed in a position of trust, his obstinate up- 
rightness would get the better of his dynastic sentiments, and, come 
what might, he would not knowingly allow himself to be made the cats- 
paw of the restoration of either Henri V. or Napoleon 1V. General 
Fleury first, and the Comte de Chambord afterwards, found to their cost 
how correct the Republicans’ judgment had been. The erstwhile Master 
of the Horse to Napoleon III. was, to use the right expression, “sent 
away with a fleain his ear” when he came to propose an Imperialist 
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movement. The posthumous son of the Duc de Berry (enfant du miracle) 
was treated even more unceremoniously, for, after waiting for three days 
at the Comte de Vaussay’s in Versailles, he had to return whence he came 
without as muchas a glimpse of the President. It was then, and not 
until then, that he penned his modern version of the fable of “ The Sour 
Grapes,” in the shape of a manifesto entitled “The White Flag.” Such 
was the result of MacMahon’s passive obstinacy, lined with unswerving 
honesty ; the lack of active will-power made him for some time the tool 
of the Broglies and Fourtous and finally more or less of a political 
warming pan for the Republicans, with Gambetta at their head. “Ce 
monsteur,” as Marshal MacMahon called him, could no more judge a 
man of MacMahon’s stamp than “ General” Booth could judge of a John 
Wesley. 

Thus far the simple-minded, straightforward soldier, who, in spite of 
himself, was pitchforked into politics ; it is a more pleasant task to con- 
template the private gentleman sans peur et sans reproche, who, beneath 
a somewhat stern exterior, was kindness itself to everyone around him ; 
whose modesty in the hour of his greatest triumph was so great as to have 
seriously embarrassed the paid trumpeters of fame—viz., the journalists. 
“What is the use of asking us for particulars of MacMahon’s career ?” 
wrote one of them despairingly after Solferino; “what is the use of 
asking us, when MacMahon himself,refuses to enlighten us on that 
point, and simply says that he has done exactly what every other general 
has done and would do under similar circumstances ? ” 

Apropos of this modesty, two stories which are scarcely known to the 
outside world. During the Exhibition of 1878, while he was still at the 
Elysée, M. Waddington, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, gave a recep- 
tion and ball at the Quai d’Orsay to the Prince of Wales and other 
illustrious foreign guests. As a matter of course a guadrille d honneur was 
arranged, the composition of which was entrusted to M. Mollard, who 
was then the Introducer of Ambassadors. and ard:ter elegantiarum of 
the social gatherings at the Ministries and Elysée, and remained in that 
capacity until M. Carnot had the good sense to give him a coadjutor in 
the shape of M. le Comte d’Ormesson, who has lately been promoted 
to a diplomatic post. Of M. Mollard’s blunders in the matters of 
etiquette and precedence I would willingly write at length, but space 
fails. M. Mollard had been a trombone player or flautist at one of 
the popular balls in the outskirts of Paris; how he came to his 
position at the Quai d’Orsay would be a long tale to tell, but he was the 
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laughing stock of everyone, including Gambetta, the greatest vulgarian 
‘of all, who frankly acknowledged that he knew nothing about etiquette, 
but maintained that Mollard knew less. So utterly ignorant: was 
Mollard as to forget to include the Chief Magistrate of France and his 
wife in the guadri/le. Next morning he came very contrite to the 
Elysée. MacMahon made very light of the matter. ‘‘ Never mind, 
my dear Mollard; perhaps you were right after all; I am somewhat 
too old to dance; but next time you arrange a guadrille get me a 
chair near the dancers, so that I may see them.” It was M. Mollard 
who drew up the menu of the dinner offered to the victor of Custozza 
by the President of the Republic. One of the items was “ domde 
glacte a la Magenta.” The Duchesse was furious, for she did not see 
the menu in time to efface the line. MacMahon endeavoured to soothe 
her. “After all, he did it out of compliment to me; a Republican 
master of the ceremonies is not bound to have the A/manach de Gotha 
by heart, and to know that Archduke Albrecht is a relation of the 
Emperor of Austria.” In 1884 a friend of the writer of these lines went 
for a fortnight’s stay to Jersey and Guernsey. It appears that a firm of 
excursion agents, in addition to the brakes provided for the accommoda- 
tion of their patrons, have secured the services 9f a photographer, who 
presents each member of the party with the picture of the group to 
which he or she happens to belong for the time being. A young matron 
declined to form part of such a miscellaneous gathering. “I am sorry, 
madame,” said the artist, “ for there are some very eminent personages 
now and then in these groups. Here is one I took a fortnight ago. 
Do you know that old gentleman and the lady beside him? It is the 
Duke of Magenta and the Duchess.” The artist had spoken the truth. 
Two descendants of the noblest families in Europe had cheerfully 
accepted a kind attention from which the dourgeoise had shrunk. 

But, if utterly indifferent to any personal homage, MacMahon was 
most punctilious with regard to the pomp and circumstance attaching to 
his office. At his advent to the Elysée, the free and easy running in 
and out of deputies and Ministers ceased, the shabby carriages and 
spavined horses of his predecessor disappeared, to make room for well- 
appointed turn-outs and thoroughbred cattle. The servants wore 
powder, and, on grand occasions, the outriders and coachmen wigs. On 
his retirement simplicity became the order of the day once more with 
him. I have seen him, not once, but a score of times, of an early morning 
in the Rue de la Paix, with his wife on his arm, looking at the shops 
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and pricing things, like the simplest dourxgeot’s. His predecessor and his 
immediate successor both saved money at the Elysée. MacMahon left 
poorer than he entered, and but for the rich relations of the Duchesse 
would have left it in debt. 

To sum up: Marie-Patrice de MacMahon was a rare and curious 
specimen:of the happy man sans Je vouloir and sans le savoir. He was 
a more or less overt, but constant opponent of the Empire; the Emperor 
made him a Marshal of France, conferred upon him a dukedom and 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, appointed him Governor- 
General of Algeria, and loaded him with honours and distinctions. It 
shows the generous trait in Napoleon III.’s character, but the Emperor 
was not a fool, and whatever doubts he may have had of others, he felt 
convinced that the semi-Irishman would never betray his trust. History 
is there to prove the perspicuity of the last Emperor of the French. 
His Marshal endeavoured, though in vain, to father his sins. Marshal 
MacMahon was the very opposite of a politician in the Republican 
acceptation of the word ; the Republicans invested him with the highest 
political office they had to bestow. Though a Legitimist at heart, he 
failed to do the Legitimists’ bidding at the most critical moment, for it 


is no mere invention that the silk looms of Lyons were busy weaving 
materials, conspicuously displaying the Bourbon feur-de-/is, during that 
memorable period when the Comte de Chambord undertook his 
journey to Versailles. And yet the Legitimists hold his name in the 
greatest respect. And the reason of all this? Simply because he was 
an honest man. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





THE ARMENIAN AGITATION: A REPLY TO 
MR. STEVENSON, M.P. 


6 EOPLE in this country who abuse the Turkish nation, and 

P accuse it of every vice under the sun, would do well to leave 
off writing pamphlets and travel a little in Anatolia. In many things, 
writers who call themselves Christians might well take a lesson from 
the Turks in Asia Minor.” These words of the late Captain Fred 
Burnaby, as he left the gates of Angora on his memorable ride through 
Asia Minor, would not unnaturally occur to any unbiassed reader of Mr. 
F. S. Stevenson’s article upon “The Armenian Church, its History, and 
its Wrongs,” which appeared in the August number of the NEW REVIEW. 
Mr. Stevenson writes upon the so-called Armenian Question in his 
capacity of President of the Anglo-Armenian Association. To him 
every Armenian is a patriot and every Turk is a tyrant, and he thinks 
little of raising the whole Eastern Question, now happily dormant, 
and embroiling this country with other Powers, in order to satisfy the 
body over which he presides. But a careful study of his assertions and 
his arguments will convince any well-informed person that Mr. Stevenson’s 
allegations upon the present condition of Asia Minor are by no means 
accurate. Many of his statements are of the vaguest kind : in only two cases 
does he think fit to quote his authorities by name, and in both of these 
cases the source of his accusations is neither very recent nor very reliable. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, upon whose consular reports he bases his account of 
what he calls the “existing lawlessness,” and who died in January, 1891, 
has quite as much to say in favour of the Turks as against them, while 
Mrs. Bishop’s book, which is cited as another authority, is generally 
regarded, by those who know Asia Minor, as one of the most remarkable 
works of fiction which have appeared on that subject since the days of 
Herodotus. A careful study of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s reports will, besides, 
convince any unbiassed person that in his opinion all Armenians were 
not saints neither were all Mussulmans sinners. Mr. Hampson, his 
successor, who after a few months’ stay in Asia Minor found out the 
truth, wrote to Sir William White on the 23rd May, 1891, that “a com- 
parison of the present state of things with the old reports in the con- 
sular archives shows a considerable improvement in the Turkish 
administration during recent years.” The Ottoman officials at Erzeroum, 
he adds, exhibit a greater appreciation of the country’s requirements and 
a determination to maintain order. Writing a few months later, in 
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September of the same year, he speaks of the “ perfect tranquillity” at 
Erzeroum, the “complete restoration of public confidence,” and 
says that “the country is in a better and more settled condition than 
it has been since the war.” (Blue-book, April, 1892, pp. 56, 57.) 

Mr. Stevenson makes four main accusations against the Turkish 
Government. He complains of the “unchecked raids and exactions of 
the Kurds,” and he specially indicates as the scene of their misdeeds the 
“vilayets of Van, Bitlis, and Erzeroum.” He speaks with much indig- 
nation of the “tyranny and exactions of the Turkish officials them- 
selves,” and of the “want of protection” given to subjects of the Sultan. 
We have just seen that Mr. Hampson’s report disposes of these 
reproaches hurled at the head of the Turkish Government. Mr. 
Stevenson tells also a piteous tale of unheard-of atrocities which, he says, 
were committed upon Armenian prisoners—how “torture has been 
added to the other horrors of a Turkish gaol,” and how “live insects 
were inserted under the skin” of one prisoner “in order to extort false 
evidence.” And fourthly, he deseribes with much detail how “ attacks” 
have been made upon “the Christian religious bodies” throughout the 
country. He concludes by telling us what are the demands of the 
Armenians and the duty of Great Britain, and winds up with a com- 
parison between the“ recent occurrences at Angora” and the “ Bulgarian 
horrors” of 1876. We will examine,how far these sweeping charges are 
substantiated by facts. 

Whenever there is a disturbance in the Asiatic vilayets partly in- 
habited by Armenians, the Kurds are represented by the detractors of 
the Porte as being at the bottom of it. Whenever there is a quarrel in 
Asia Minor the Kurds are alleged to be at fault. But the Kurds, as we 
shall presently see, are not the lawless bands of “village ruffians” that 
they are depicted. Partly for military purposes, in order that the Porte 
might have an efficient body of cavalry in time of war, partly for 
purposes of discipline, these hardy mountaineers have been incor- 
porated into the regular army. Higher commands are held by Turkish 
superior officers, who are working hard to bring the Kurds under stricter 
discipline, and undeniable progress has already been achieved. This 
policy has had an excellent effect, and the disturbances of which Mr. 
Stevenson complains are nothing more than a petty quarrel near Bitlis, 
which was at once suppressed. It must also be borne in mind that 
several times Armenian bandits have been discovered under Kurdish 
garments, which they had put on not only in hope of escaping detec- 
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tion, but also for the purpose of accusing Kurds of having committed 
the very outrages of which these Armenians were subsequently proved 
to have been guilty. This is amply demonstrated by the Blue-books. 
This is not all, as Armenians masquerading like Kurds were agents of 
revolutionary committees abroad, and it has been proved that under the 
impulse of an implacable vendetta (one of the characteristics of the 
Armenian people in Asia Minor) one Armenian chief of an Asiatic 
village actually hired a powerful chief of a neighbouring Kurdish village 
to exterminate the family of another Armenian chief who was his 
opponent. (Blue-book, Turkey, No. 1, January, 1890, pp. I-4 and 7-22.) 
The vendetta is further exemplified through the attempted murder of an 
Armenian merchant, belonging to a more moderate secret committce, by 
the secretary of another Armenian committee which promoted intrigue 
and disturbances. The perpetrator of the crime escaped to Russia. 
(Blue-book, Turkey, No. 1, April, 1892, pp. 75, 76.) Even those who 
are in no way friendly to the Ottoman Government have admitted the 
great improvements which have taken place in the very three districts 
which Mr. Stevenson selects for his special censure. 

Colonel Chermside, writing in August, 1889, states that the “ peace- 
fulness of the country and the security of the roads, compared with 
the state of things eight or ten years ago, is astonishing.” He com- 
ments upon the diminution of crimes of great violence, ridicules the 
charges of deliberate attempts to massacre the Armenians and carry off 
their daughters to Turkish harems, and specially notices the growing 
infrequency of Kurdish outrages. In one case, where some Kurds had 
maltreated a body of Armenians, he narrates how the Sultan had 
despatched a battalion of troops against the marauders, with the result 
that the guilty persons were arrested and brought to justice. (Blue-book 
on Turkey, No. 1 (1890), correspondence respecting the condition of the 
populations in Asiatic Turkey, pp. 17-21.) If this improvement was 
so marked in 1889, how much more so must it be in 1893? A still more 
recent Blue-book, published in April, 1892, gives further confirmation of 
the substantial progress made in Asia Minor. Sir William White and the 
British Consuls call attention to the prompt measures taken by the 
Turkish authorities to detect and punish outrages upon life and property. 
Where herds of cattle had been raided they have been restored to their 
rightful owners in almost every case (pp. 14, 26, 30,54, 66). Mr. Devey, 
British Consul at Van, after protesting against the false reports of 
Turkish misrule which had been circulated in Europe and published in 
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a leading London paper, ridicules the idea that the local authorities were 
coerced by the Kurds. According to him, the meré sound of a trumpet 
or the sight of a uniform is enough to send a Kurdish aggressor back to 
his hills. (Jdem, pp. 10-12.) 

I am bound to say that the British Consuls, and especially Colonel 
Chermside and Mr. Devey, are exceedingly severe in their opinion of 
Armenian papers, and of English journals which lend their support to 
such publications, an opinion which was shared and expressed by Sir 
William White himself. (Blue-book, February, 1890, p. 23. Blue-book, 
April, 1892, pp. 10 and 58.) 

The tyranny of the Turks is even less substantiated than the alleged 
outrages of the Kurds. Our old friends the Bashi-Bazouks, who have 
done such good service to certain English orators in so many anti- 
Turkish agitations, are once more trotted out for the delectation of the 
British public. We are informed that a “large body of police and 
Bashi-Bazouks was sent to arrest men who had committed all sorts 
of outrages and who were sypposed to be in hiding at Everek.” 
These outrages are said to have occurred last February. But Mr. 
Stevenson is evidently unaware of the fact that there has not been 
a single Bashi-Bazouk throughout the length and breadth of the 
Turkish Empire since the close of the last Russo-Turkish war! At that 
time they were disbanded and totally suppressed. Really, before 
English members of Parliament make accusations of this kind it would 
be well for them to take the time-honoured advice of the old Oxford 
tutor and “ verify their references.” We do not for a moment doubt Mr. 
Stevenson’s good faith, but this conspicuous mistake shows that his 
information is anything but accurate. We almost feel inclined to say 
ab uno disce omnes, but the serious nature of his other charges demands 
a separate refutation in each case. 

The “tortures” of the Armenian prisoners have filled a consider- 
able space in the Armenian agitation. Mr. Stevenson manifestly accepts 
them as gospel; but as a matter of fact they are as imaginary as his 
Bashi-Bazouks. He is no doubt ignorant of the fact that torture is as 
extinct in Turkey as it is in England, and that not only has it been 
abolished in the Sultan’s dominions, but in the present instance its 
existence has been denied by the very prisoners themselves. Abeddin 
Pasha, the Governor-General of Angora, an official whose kindness is 
well known in Asia Minor, recently reported to his Government that the 
prisoners had told their fellow-prisoners®and even their warders that the 
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alleged “tortures,” to which they had been subjected, were inventions 
intended for English ears. The official statement of the three prison 
doctors on this subject is remarkably precise. These medical gentlemen, 
whose report has been published, found their charges in excellent health. 
The prisoners, who never at any time amounted to more than four 
hundred, or exactly one-fifth of Mr. Stevenson’s estimate, were healthy 
and well. With the exception of one who died from heart disease, there 
was no mortality among them, and but a few cases of illness—none 
of them contagious—had occurred. As for the alleged cases of torture 
by “ putting live insects under the skin,” they are completely devoid 
of all substantiation. A Turkish prison is supposed by some im- 
aginative writers to be synonymous with everything that is horrible. 
But a gentleman who has personally inspected the prisons of Asia 
Minor informs us that the gaols of the country compare favourably with 
those of Europe, not for organisation, but for comfort, and also as regards 
the treatment of prisoners. They are allowed, for instance, to get their 
bedding and their food from outside, and cook the latter inside the 
prison ; they are permitted the relaxations of conversation and tobacco, 
and their lot is better than that of many a pauper in a British work- 
house. Of the rack, the thumbscrew, and the pincers there is not a 
vestige to be seen. We are, therefore, justified in saying that the 
“crucified man ” of the Bulgarian agitation, who turned out on exami- 
nation to be nothing more terrible than an ordinary scarecrow, may be 
well compared with this latest Armenian atrocity. 

Mr. Stevenson’s last indictment against the Turks is that of 
religious intolerance. H.I.M. the Sultan, who is a most enlightened 
Sovereign, completely free from religious prejudice and bigotry, and, 
besides, one of the most hard-working rulers, devotes the whole of his 
time to the welfare of his subjects, and studiously directs his attention 
to the improvement of the condition of his empire in all the branches of 
its vast administration. He has shown untiring energy in putting 
Turkish finance and the credit of the Ottoman Empire on a sound 
footing. It is also under the present reign that railways have been 
pushed to the interior of the country, an improvement which has 
already had the result of increasing to a great extent the area of 
cultivated land, especially in Asia Minor and the vilayet of Angora itself. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II. can point to the record of his public 
and private acts in proof of his broad-minded treatment of religions 
other than his own. It was he who welcomed the Jews when they were 
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expelled from Russia under circumstances which created a sensation in 
the whole civilised world. It was he, too, who out of his own private 
purse assisted in the development of better education in his dominions. 
He supports at his own expense many schools for Mussulman girls, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, open to persons of all religious denominations, 
and the great Arabic College at Constantinople, where the pupils are 
boarded and educated and receive some pocket money out of his private 
funds, and a great many more educational and charitable institutions. 
So far from excluding other creeds, the medical school, of world-wide 
fame, the military and civil schools, are attended by Mussulmans and 
Christians alike. 

Mr. Stevenson intimates that Christian Armenians have been per- 
secuted simply because they were Christians. But the fact is that some 
Armenians were found to be conducting a dangerous political agitation 
under the specious guise of a religious movement. It was not because 
they were Christians, but because they were conspirators, that the 
Angora prisoners were put on their trial. This talk of religious persecu- 
tion is intended to influence British public opinion at home. 

The futility of this charge of bigotry and intolerance is further shown 
by the fact that at Marsovan itself, the centre of the recent agitation, 
the American Protestant mission has been in existence for thirty-two 
years. During that long period it,has never had any complaints to 
make against the Turkish Government. It is only since some of its 
pupils began to meddle in political agitation, three or four years ago, that 
any trouble has arisen or any mention has been made of religious 
persecution in Asia Minor. The fact is that a few Armenians, who 
have been educated or have resided in Europe, have become imbued 
with the idea of establishing a kind gf Armenian Home Rule in the 
midst of the Sultan’s dominions. Considering the relative numbers of 
the Mussulmans and Armenians in Asia Minor, and the ci:cumstance 
that the latter are scattered in all parts of the country, this scheme is as 
absurd as it is impracticable. 

A great deal has been said by Mr. Stevenson and his friends on the 
subject of the Angora trial. It may, therefore, be as well to state on the 
most unimpeachable authority what the facts are in relation to that case. 
The trial, which began on May 20th, was never made a mystery of by 
the Turkish officials. Full verbatim reports have appeared in the Levant 
Herald, the leading journal of the East. The prisoners were allowed to 
deliver speeches repeatedly in their defence. Every opportunity was 
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given them to defend themselves, and their counsel made elaborate 
addresses to the Court on their behalf. The case was watched from first 
to last by the Consuls of the various foreign Powers, including the 
representative of Great Britain. Accustomed to the practice of cross- 
examination which prevails in England, people have remarked on its 
absence at Angora. But this was not a peculiarity of the Angora trial 
alone. Throughout Turkey, as in France and most other foreign 
countries, the business of cross-examination is performed by the judge, 
the respective counsel being merely allowed to request the president to 
ask such questions as they think desirable either of the witnesses or the 
prisoners at the bar. This may be right or wrong according to English 
ideas, but it is the law in Turkey, and in conducting the examination of 
the Angora prisoners the presiding judge was merely doing his duty. 

The Porte has had a difficult task to perform in Asia Minor this 
summer. By the admission of the Armenians themselves, as proved 
by a document which they have circulated in this country, and a copy 
of which lies before us, a political society was undoubtedly in exist- 
ence, the object of which was organised opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The precise name and title do not much matter. The 
Armenian advocates prefer to call it a “reformatory society,” the 
Turkish officials more correctly described it as revolutionary. To 
this society many of the prisoners at Angora confessed and even boasted 
that they belonged, and in the case of those who were found guilty the 
penalties, according to the degree of guilt, provided for such cases in 
the Turkish Penal Code were applied by the judges. After hearing the 
evidence laid before them, they had no other alternative. Their business 
was not to create a judicial precedent, nor to comment upon the law, but 
to interpret it. Any English judge would, under similar circumstances, 
have done the same. 

The Armenian agitators may say what they like and vituperate the 
judges, but the law must be respected. And it should be noticed that so 
far from being Christian martyrs, the five men who were found guilty and 
executed were mere common criminals. We are now asked to believe 
on the mere zfse dizit of irresponsible agitators that the evidence was 
forged and the confessions of the prisoners were wrung from them by 
the most odious and inhuman tortures. As we have seen, the tortures 
have been denied by the prisoners themselves as well as the doctors, 
while not a single shred of independent evidence has been adduced to 
support the charge of forgery. Yet surely the burden of proof is upon 
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those who make an accusation of this kind. It has been said, with 
remarkable inconsistency, that, after all, if the treatment of prisoners at 
Angora was bad, at Cesarea and other places it was worse. Like ,the 
misstatement about the, Bashi-Bazouks, this argument carries its refu- 
tation with it ; for the prison at Angora was the central gaol, whither all 
the accused persons from the neighbouring localities were sent for the 
purpose of awaiting their trial. This fact has no doubt escaped the 
notice of those who talk of cruelties at Cesarea. 

Having dealt with}the main charges against the Porte, we will brie fly 
state what ought to be in our opinion the position of Great Britain 
in regard to the demands of the Armenians. Mr. Stevenson, following 
up the suggestions made at a dinner given to Mr. Bryce by the 
Anglo-Armenian Association earlier in the year, evidently thinks that 
a species of local autonomy, similar to that which was granted to 
the inhabitants of Lebanon, would be desirable for the Asiatic 
Armenians. He tells us that the Armenians themselves do not ask 
as much. We quite agree with him on the latter point, inasmuch as 
a majority of the Armenian people, or nine-tenths of the total Armenian 
population, only desires to be left alone under the rule of the Sultan. 
It must be remembered that for nearly three centuries Armenia has had 
no existence, and now, after well-nigh three hundred years of amalga- 
mation with the Turkish Empire, the Powers are to be asked to revive the 
Eastern Question in order to gratify the desires of a small number of 
Armenian Nationalists. The position of the inhabitants of the Lebanon 
was entirely different, and in their case there was a compact agglomera- 
tion of tribes of the same race, such as does not exist in the Asiatic 
districts, which are only partly inhabited by Armenians. Moreover, 
the tribes of the Lebanon mountains have always enjoyed administra- 
tive autonomy under princes and chiefs of their own, and formerly their 
sole bond of union with the Ottoman authorities of Syria was the in- 
vestiture of their chiefs and the payment of tribute. As for the long — 
debated question concerning the respective numbers of the Mussulman 
and non-Mussulman people in the five principal vilayets which are 
inhabited by Armenians, Mr. Clifford Lloyd was directed by Sir William 
White to verify the information given on the subject by the Turkish 
Minister of Justice, and he came to a conclusion which does not greatly 
differ from the statistical table published by the Porte. 

Taking Mr. Lloyd’s estimate, we find for these five vilayets 1,233,402 
Moslems, and 66,297 non-Moslems, that is to say, a proportion of nearly 
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two to one in favour of the Mussulman population. (Blue-book, January, 
1891, p. 38.) These statistics apply to the very districts where the 
Armenians claim to be numerically predominant. If they were extended 
to the whole of Asia Minor, the proportion of the Mussulman to the 
Christian population would be found to be about ten to one. This dis- 
poses once for all of the fantastic numbers which the Armenians abroad 
are persistently quoting for their own purpose. 

Where is any justification to be found for the interference of the 
Powers in the affairs of Asia Minor? Mr. Stevenson appeals to the 
sixty-first article of the Berlin Treaty, which the Armenian agitators are 
fond of quoting, and also to the Cyprus Convention. The latter diplomatic 
document, indeed, he admits himself, may be regarded as “dead or 
dormant,” and in its place he falls back upon the “ moral obligation ” of 
England—the familiar argument of those who have no legal /ocus 
standt. And as regards the Berlin Treaty it certainly does not apply, 
for the very simple reason that the requirements of the sixty-first article 
have been already complied with in a notable measure by the Turkish 
Government. By that article, as Mr. Stevenson reminds us, the Porte 
undertook “to carry out, without further delay, the improvements 
and reforms demanded by local requirements in the provinces in- 
habited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against 
the Circassians and Kurds.” By the incorporation of Kurds into the 
Turkish army, the latter condition has, as we have seen, been to a 
certain extent fulfilled. Kurdish outrages have disappeared—except 
from the pamphlets of Armenian agitators. Kurdish depredations 
have ceased, and the Kurdish bogey is now as extinct as the Bashi- 
Bazouk. With regard to the “improvements and reforms,” Mr. 
Stevenson tells his readers on the authority of a gentleman whose 
name he does not give, but who is represented as having had 
“intimate experience of Turkish and Armenian affairs for a con- 
siderable number of years,’ what is the “irreducible minimum” of 
the Armenian demands. Mr. Stevenson’s authority must have resided 
a considerable number of years out of the Turkish Empire, or 
else he would have known that no Armenian is “ illtreated as criminal 
merely because he is an Armenian Christian.” An assertion of this 
kind shows one of two things—either ignorance of the subject or a 
strong bias. Nor is it true to say that the Asiatic Armenians are 
impeded in their ordinary business, or that they are treated unfairly 
before the tribunals of their country. Public order in Asia Minor—as 
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every Blue-book admits—has been considerably improved. An English 
Consul, who recently revisited Asia Minor after eight years of absence, 
has borne an eloquent testimony to the improved condition of the 
country. Colonel Chermside, in his report to Sir W. White from 
Erzeroum, August 29th, 1889, writes, as already stated, that “the 
quiet state of the country and the relative security of the roads, 
as compared with my experiences eight to ten years ago, surprised 
me.” (Blue-book, Turkey, No. 1, February, 1890, p. 18.) The com- 
plaints which were formerly made against the system by which the 
judiciary was more or less dependent on the Vali no more exist. All 
the courts nowadays are independent of the administrative authorities. 
An entirely new magistracy is not, however, created in a day, but time is 
gradually doing its work, and the tribunals of Asia Minor have sensibly 
improved already. 

The other demands all bear the same character. The object through- 
out is to represent the so-called Armenian Question as essentially a 
religious one, in which the Christians are the oppressed and the Turks 
the oppressors. The aim of this is in order to attract public attention in 
England, because it is thought that a purely political agitation will not 
appeal to the moral sense of Englishmen unless it is presented under 
the cloak of religion. But the times have changed since the days of the 
“ Bulgarian atrocities.” Deceived once, the British public will not be 
deluded again. Great Britain has other things to do than to mind the 
business of other nations. The English working classes would never 
sanction the postponement of the claims of labour, and of all the social 
and domestic questions now pressing for solution, to the advancement of 
the aims of a mere handful of ambitious Armenians. Mr. Stevenson talks 
of Bulgaria; but if he will take the trouble to read the Blue-books 
containing the correspondence between Lord Salisbury and our repre- 
sentatives in the East, he will see how studiously the late Foreign 
Secretary avoided anything that might suggest interference. This, we 
trust, will continue to be the policy of England. 

By the reform of education, by the reform of administration, and a 
better supervision over the local authorities, the Turkish Government 
has to a very great extent performed its part. I do not pretend that 
the Ottoman administration is perfect. No system is. But I do say 
that to raise the spirit of discord from the vasty deep for the sake of the 
imaginary wrongs of Asiatic Armenians is neither the duty nor the 
policy of England. 

SADIK. 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT NUISANCE. 


I. 


T is not, I think, possible to draw a hard and fast line defining abuses 

in public advertising. The question is essentially one of proportion 

and degree, and a large measure of discretion must necessarily be given 
to any public body which attempts to deal with it. We have to consider, 
on the one hand, the needs of an eminently practical and industrial 
people in whose system of industry advertising has an enormous and 
most legitimate place. We have, on the other hand, the undoubted fact 
that certain private advertisers for their own purposes are fast vulgarising 
and defacing English towns and English scenery ; that the abuse is 
steadily and rapidly increasing, and that it has now attained a point 
which seriously interferes with public enjoyment. It is only within the 
last few years that the green fields along all the chief lines of railway for 
more than a hundred miles from London have been disfigured by hideous 
placards proclaiming the merits of medicines of no high medical repute 
The loveliest spots of English scenery are invaded, and in proportion as 
the modern democratic tendency withdraws them from the control of 
private owners and of a cultivated class,they seem destined to pass more 
and more into the hands of the quack advertiser. The secret has been 
discovered that things of-very little intrinsic value may become highly 
lucrative if they are made universally known, and that this may 
be best done by an enormous multiplication and repetition of advertise- 
ments, by colossal placards, by grotesque and sensational designs 
forced on the attention of the public in every place where fnen congre- 
gate for business or pleasure. In America the evil has long prevailed. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, in a little book which a few years ago made a con- 
siderable sensation, gave a vivid description of the hideous and sensa- 
tional vulgarities which he found commanding or obstructing every 
point of view round the Falls of Niagara; and if some check be not 
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speedily devised, England will soon in this respect be in no degree 
behind America. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is a serious national evil. It 
excites much keen annoyance. It diminishes much pleasure ; and if the 
desecration of English scenery becomes at last so habitual that it 
arouses no feeling of pain or of resentment, the evil will be even more 
serious than at present. Few greater misfortunes can befall a people 
than the decay of their sense of beauty, and it is impossible to 
vulgarise national taste without, at the same time, lowering national 
character. 

Much caution, however, and moderation are required in dealing with 
this evil. What, for example, shall we say of those living advertise- 
ments who, in many strange and often grotesque disguises, parade our 
streets? There is something in this spectacle which must shock every 
man with a sense of human dignity, and the new fashion of making use 
of the Queen’s uniform for this kind of advertisement ought, I think, 
to be peremptorily suppressed. But with this exception it does not 
appear to me that it would be wise to interfere with this miserable 
calling. It would be easy in doing so to affect injuriously the interests 
of a large class of very poor men, and to produce an explosion of 
feeling like that which followed Mr. Lowe’s match tax. As far as 
the “sandwich men” are an obstruction the law has ample powers for 
dealing with them, and advertisements that are not fixtures cannot be 
reckoned among the gravest of the evils of which we complain. 

Another caution which may not be unnecessary is that any movement 
for reforming abuses in advertising should, if possible, be undertaken 
with the concurrence of the great railway companies, Advertisements 
in stations, or elsewhere, form a very material portion of their revenues, 
and it would be a great misfortune if their enormous political influence 
were thrown in opposition to the reform, There is no reason to believe 
that railway directors do not share the feelings on this subject of most 
other educated men, or that they would be unwilling to meet their 
wishes by a reasonable and moderate compromise. The question is 
mainly one of size and place. Railway directors can hardly think it 
desirable that their walls should be so covered with advertisements that 
the bewildered stranger often finds it almost impossible to discover 
among them the name of the station, and it can be no great object to 
them that passengers should be enabled to read advertisements along 
the line when travelling fifty miles an hour. Some diminution of the 
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size of advertisements, and some new regulations about their arrange- 
ment, would probably meet all that is seriously required. 

The reorganisation of municipal and county government is one of the 
great works of our time, and nearly all practical control of local affairs 
is passing into the hands of elective bodies. It is extremely desirable 
that among the rights that are conferred on these bodies should be that 
of checking the growth of disfiguring advertisements in fields and in 
public places, even though those advertisements cannot be included 
under the heads of obstructions or indecencies. To attain this object 
some new legal powers would be probably required, but it is very un- 
likely that they would be abused. Hardly any measure of the London 
County Council has been so generally applauded as its suppression of 
“sky signs,” and whatever else may be feared from the proceedings of 
the County Councils of the present, or of the Parish Councils of the 
future, no one, I suppose, imagines that they are likely to be animated 
by any extravagant excess of artistic fastidiousness. In this field, at 
least, they may be reasonably trusted to represent the plain, average 
sense of the community. 

That this sense would be in favour of some restriction of the present 
licence of advertisement can, I think, hardly be doubted. One of the 
healthiest features of our time is the increased sense both of natural 
and artistic beauty which has grown up among classes who in other 
generations would have had very little feeling for either. Education 
and railways ; museums, public gardens, and picture galleries, have done 
their work and have given a new turn and character to the pleasures of 
the poor. It would be a great mistake to suppose that the disfigurement 
of English scenery is a matter which only interests the few. If the 
question is fairly brought before the public, and if some efficient legal 
remedy is proposed, the reform which we are advocating will, I believe, 
receive a large measure of democratic support. 


W. E. H. LECKY. 





II. 


N writing a few words on the Abuse of Public Advertising, I wish 
especially to speak of the sufferings of Americans from this cause. 
And if I speak of America it is not with the intention of girding at that 
country in this matter, for the simple reason that we are no better our- 
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selves ; indeed, in some respects we are worse. We, for instance, in the 
matter of posters, have our thoughtful Admiral meditating on the cigarette 
to which he lends his honoured name; we have our idiotic maid grinning 
over a pie-dish; we have the gluttonous old man gloating over his 
sauce—so have the Americans: we are cousins in blood, but brothers in 
affliction. In the pictorial poster we in Great Britain are perhaps a little 
ahead ; that is to say, our pictures, when they are not common to both 
countries, seem to me even worse than theirs—more vulgar, coarser, more 
offensive. But this may be patriotic partiality. 

On the other hand, in the matter of newspaper advertisements, I 
think that the American imagination, as applied to this branch of 
fiction, shows itself far—very far—ahead of our own. This is perhaps 
the reason why Mr. Howells thinks the American short story so much 
superior to those written by the “ dull-witted islanders ” at whom he is so 
fond of railing. Some of these advertisements, indeed, are excellent short 
stories, and the next writer who considers the Decay of Lying -will do 
well to study the American newspaper advertisements before he pro- 
nounces his final judgment. They have, to begin with, the quality first 
essential to the success of the story—long or short—namely, that the 
writer must convey the impression that he believes in his own tale. A 
very large proportion of the advertisements, whether pictorial or not, are 
those of quack medicines, and these are, announced with a confidence, an 
assurance, a gravity, which we fail to find in our own columns. At the 
same time, the number of the medicines advertised and the space filled 
with their description, indicate a greater credulity than prevails in this 
Realm of Great Britain. Pills, to judge by the advertisements, should 
form a large part of every American meal. 

There is a gruesome custom—which applies to other kinds of 
advertisements—of heading the American advertisement with a portrait 
of the Great Pretender. Sometimes this custom is varied by presenting 
the portrait of a patient he has restored. As, for instance, to hair—see 
the portrait of Dollie Sapphira, of Beverley, Pa., before and after apply- 
ing the Electric Instantaneous Apple Blossom Hair Starter : or to teeth— 
see the lovely ivory teeth of Curius Dentatus, Memphis, Me., after the 
application of the Emphatic Embrocation to his bare gums: or to 
health—see the picture of Rosie Washington, of Leeds, Great Britain, 
before and after taking the Spasmodic Pain Expeller. Always a 
portrait—generally a hideous blotch—of somebody. Even the purveyor 
of a new “line” of cigarettes must adorn his advertisement with a 
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picture of his intellectual brow. So far, we are behind our friends. We 
may take up the 7zmes or Telegraph without finding a single portrait 
from beginning to end ; but of some of the weeklies this can no longer 
be said. 

The ugliness that most offends the eye is the newest, or that to which 
we are least accustomed. It is a humiliating thought that all but the 
most fastidious—thase very, very few to whom ugliness or vulgarity in 
ornament, dress,architecture, or painting is always positively painful—very 
quickly accustom themselves to the most startling horrors. For instance, 
no fashion can be devised more hideous—so hideous as to be degrading 
—than the crinolines of thirty years ago. A whole generation of girls 
was destroyed, so to sptak, by this fashion. But people were quite accus- 
tomed to it. Not till it had vanished did we perceive our past madness. 
So in our railway stations and on our walls we pass without pain, with- 
out notice even, the most deadly Things—we are accustomed to them, 
you see. But at first things ugly hurt even the ordinary eye. Thus the 
visitor to America quickly discovers, what the people themselves regard 
with eyes deadened by custom, that the beauty of the whole country is 
rapidly being destroyed, so far as the railways are concerned. The fashion 
has, it is true, begun with us, but as yet, I believe, it has made very little 
way. The method of destruction is the sticking up all along the line, and 
on both sides of it, huge advertisement boards of all colours. One whole 
day lives in my memory as having been completely spoilt and ruined by 
these horrible rail-side advertisements. The line—I forget whither or 
whence—ran along a valley, with hills on either side, and a shallow river 
winding on its way. The hills were clothed with woods ; sometimes they 
closed in, and. presented low cliffs, with woods overhanging ; sometimes 
the train ran beside the river for a long stretch ; sometimes we passed a 
canoe, or a fisherman, or a cottage standing in a clearing ; sometimes there 
was a field of wheat, sometimes of Indian corn. The soft warm sun of 
June in America lit up the whole; the air was sweet and fragrant. It 
was a truly lovely valley—except for their accursed advertisements on 
great boards, beside the line. Who could think of the hills when there 
flashed before the eye every moment—‘“Castoria—Children Cry For 
It”—a preparation probably of castor oil—I have already alluded to the 
American excellence in short stories; “ Lyall’s Liver Pills”; “ Chew 
Brenan’s Popular Pepsine Gum ”—fancy being invited to chew any kind 
of gum! “The Catchall Kodak”; “Truman’s Sarsaparilla is the best” ; 
and then more Castoria, more Gum, more Sarsaparilla, more Liver Pills, 
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and more Kodak. To this particular branch—the railway advertisement— 
now threatening ourselves, I venture to beg our new Society’s very special 
attention. I confess that I see no way of stopping it, except a certain 
drastic way to which I am coming, because if it increases it will prove 
an assured, if small, source of revenue for the landowners—probably 
their last and only source when all else has failed. Perhaps a League or 
Union of Millions sworn never to buy that Castoria, or to chew that 
Popular Pepsine Gum, or to use that Catchall Kodak, would be possible. 
But the Millions have yet to learn how to unite. 

There is one American place, perhaps only one—I am now coming to 
the drastic measure—which is not defiled by the poster or the hoarding 
daub. Seventeen years ago, when nrst I saw the Falls of Niagara, the 
place on either side was horrible with drinking shanties, with ruffianly 
hacks, and with vile advertisements. The Canadian side was quite as 
bad as the American side. All that is now altered. The shanties are 
gone, the hacks are reduced to comparative civility, and there-is not a 
single advertisement left. On either side is a lovely park, with grass, 
almost English in its softness, kept always green by the spray from the 
Falls, planted with flower beds, and provided with seats. Bridges take 
one to the islands, where one may sit under the shade of the trees and 
watch by the hour the rushing current as it sweeps along, sending out 
little branches and eddies between the islands before it takes its awful 
leap upon the rocks below. What has been done for Niagara has been 
done by the common consent of the two nations which possess the Falls 
between them. They said: “This place, the admiration of the whole 
world, shall no longer be disfigured.” What has been done for this 
place can be done for any other place or succession of places, by legisla- 
tion with the backing of national opinion. Without such backing 
legislation would be powerless. It must be the duty of our Society to 
educate the people, and to go on teaching perpetually, without rest or 
cessation, such things as will create such national opinion. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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ITI. 


T was a vain hope to expect that in this age of universal advertise- 
ment the plague from which we are suffering would spare any spot 
or lose an opportunity of prosecuting its ravages. 

Experience has long taught us that the secret of success is publicity, 
as of individuals, soof things. Tobe talked of, written about, in fact 
to be always in evidence, does in the long run answer the purpose which 
many people now live to achieve, and in no instance has success been 
more absolute than in this. The wily advertiser long ago discovered that 
the fate of advertisements sent by post was the waste paper basket, and 
that the most successful way of advertising his wares was to placard them 
in positions and surroundings from which escape was impossible. We 
are irritated and annoyed at every mile during a railway journey by the 
persistent assertion that so-and-so’s pills are invaluable, that such and 
such an ointment gives the complexion of a Ninon, and that the virtue 
of a certain soap is the miracle of the nineteenth century; and the 
information is being forced on us in increasing volume. It seems hard 
in days of commercial, and above all of agricultural, depression to grudge 
the farmer the few shillings of rent he receives for permission to plant 
the board on his land, but the harmony and beauty of many a lovely 
sylvan scene is spoilt by its intrusion, with its flaming letters and 
illustrations, now becoming a familiar sight to us all. Twenty years 
ago such things were unknown in England, though our Transatlantic 
cousins had discovered their value, and some of the wildest and 
grandest scenery in the most remote parts of the Far West were 
desecrated by huge advertisements. Coming down a steep grade in the 
Rocky Mountains, with the foaming torrent on one side the railway 
line cut in the narrow pass, and hanging, as it were, between earth and 
heaven, at any moment on turning a sharp corner huge white letters 
told the traveller of some nostrum which gave eternal youth, or drove 
away the demon indigestion, which evidently was rapidly destroying the 
American constitution. Along the rolling prairie, throughout the golden 
fields of the fertile wheat lands of the North-West, in the sandy desert of 
the West,and descending the sunny slopes of California, the same relent- 
less monstrosity pursued the traveller with its inexhaustible fund of in- 
formation on subjects as disgusting as they were varied. In England 
until lately we knew nothing of such innovations ; the hoardings in our 
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large towns and the railway stations were the sole source from whence 
we derived all such particular information, and even they were limited to 
an inoffensive extent. The last two or three years, however, have given 
birth to a recrudescence of advertising ingenuity, and unless something 
can be, done to control it we shall be in an infinitely worse plight 
than the Americans. There are some spots in England full of 
romantic beauty and rich with tradition sacred to us as a people: spots 
where the silence and beauty of nature speak to the heart of everyone 
as eloquently as the heart of a mother to her child; and there are places 
in London which, ugly though their surroundings may be, have a beauty 
of their own and associations which render them deeply interesting. The 
Thames Embankment is surely one of the finest public roads in the 
world, and who cannot recall to themselves some autumn sunset on the 
broad bosom of the Thames, when; setting in golden splendour behind the 
towers of the Houses of Parliament and bathing in his golden rays the 
irregular buildings on either side, casting warm shadows on the flapping 
red sails of the barges slowly making their way up or down, the sun 
almost seems to linger and watch a scene he has made picturesque by his 
warmth and glory. We have all seen the endless variety of colour and 
the ceaseless movement of the shipping in the Pool, and further away 
where the river widens down to the sea ; and if there are not many there 
are certainly some of us who have seen St. Paul’s in the mist of an early 
morning, the sunbeams just touching it here and there on its highest 
points, and so carrying our gaze upwards to the sky, as yet blue, and un- 
covered by the black smoke of the later day. We have seen these and 
many other sights picturesque and lovely even in unlovely London. But 
now the banks of the Thames are spotted with flaring boards; even the old 
shot tower on the Lambeth side of the river, which had grown pictur- 
esque from its blackness and age, is utilised for advertising, and tiny 
boats and steamers decorated with placards flit about the river and even 
down past Southend, and the sky above and around St. Paul’s is black 
with sky-signs. Perhaps in the hurry and bustle of our busy life we lose 
touch with the sentiments that make such places dear to us, and the 
exigencies of business may now make advertising incessantly an abso- 
lute necessity ; but one cannot but deplore the destruction of any object 
in itself beautiful which passes away from our prosaic life. The advertising 
craze which is disfiguring London is not, however, nearly so perilous as 
that which is being carried into the country and which pursues us for miles 
and miles along our great lines of railway. From London to Rugby, 
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among some of the most characteristic English scenery, green pastures, 
rolling downs, fine old trees, and woods where nestle bright little villages 
and some of the most picturesque of old English churches, the insidious 
advertiser follows us, and every field on both sides of the railway 
is tenanted by boards which descant on the virtues of Beecham’s 
or Carter’s Pills, there being something peculiarly offensive in the 
expression of the little black crow who proclaims the information he is 
charged with. We should be thankful that the Corporation of 
London saved Burnham Beeches and exercise a wise and stern 
supervision over such matters there, for no advertisement obtrudes 
itself within their jurisdiction, and what would have proved a 
golden field for the advertiser has been saved from his clutches. 
One of the worst developments of advertising will, however, take 
place on the Thames unless the Conservancy Board can stop 
it. In many quiet nooks and sunny corners of our beautiful river, 
placards are being placed, and in the vicinity of the towns and villages 
on its banks the board is making its appearance, and creeping slowly 
countrywards. Surely the Thames might be saved from‘desecration, for 
there can be no more advantage in placing advertisements on its banks 
when every country village in its vicinity teems with them, and the 
virtues of Sunlight Soap or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup can be 
as well conveyed to the rustic mind by the advertisements which they 
see every market day in the nearest town, and that without marring 
the beauty and charm of the Thames. It hardly seems captious or dis- 
agreeable, even where the claims of the ruined farmer and impoverished 
landowner are urged on us, to say if advertising is to be allowed to 
develop that it may be controlled within certain limits, and not carried 
everywhere or scattered broadcast, for no landlord is likely to get his 
rent any better paid by means of the few shillings his tenant gets as 
rent for his signboard. Who does not in their life look back on the 
recollection of a day on the river, one of those bright warm summer 
days without much wind, but plenty of cloud to temper the sun’s warmth, 
and throwing long shadows athwart the landscape; when the long 
morning’s row was succeeded by the rest under the osier trees on its 
banks, the humming of bees, the songs of the birds in the trees, and 
the gentle lap of the water against the side of the boat being the only 
sound save the soft tender voice of nature? Who does not remember 
slipping gently down stream on the long reaches from Goring or 
Streatley, or from Sonning to Henley, and finally nestling under the 
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woods of Cliveden, looking down into the deep pools, deeper from the 
reflection of the trees, lit up here and there by the dying sunbeams, 
and watching the swallows idly skimming the water with their low swift 
flight, after the flies which look golden in the fast ebbing sunset? Who 
does not remember all this, and many other days and memories sacred 
and tender connected with the Thames, and who will not admit 
without discussion that it is the entire absence of the outside 
world and of all material influences which gives the river its greatest 
charm? It may sound ridiculous, sentimental, anything you like, 
but the capacity for enjoyment, its continuity, and the apprecia- 
tion of beautiful scenery is jarred on and broken by the intru- 
sion of any cause which snaps the current of our thoughts when our 
mind is attuned to beauty and repose ; and to the artistic temperament 
what can be more odious than the unexpected and constant vozs¢nage of 
the advertisements which obtrude themselves in some of the loveliest 
parts of our country. If the evil is to be attacked and defeated it will 
be necessary to begin at the real centres, and not trust to the rural 
districts benefiting by any change that can be effected in the towns ; 
for if the advertiser is driven from his stronghold he wiil retreat into the 
country and advertise at his pleasure—so that organisation and resistance 
is needed everywhere. It would somewhat minimise the mischief if a 
tax could be imposed on all signs and placards over a certain size, for 
that would at once diminish the size of the letters and make reading 
them at a distance more difficult. It would be no hardship to impose it, 
because the principal offenders are able to pay, and their business 
would not suffer by so trifling an impost. Perhaps a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with a failing revenue might adopt this novel means 
of taxation. The real difficulty to combat, however, is the apathy 
of the majority of people in an age when “live and let live” is 
the prevailing sentiment. We cannot disguise from ourselves that much 
as English men and women care for fine scenery, and appreciate the 
beauties of their country, they are not prepared to preach a crusade 
against the invaders who would seriously impair its beauty. The idea 
that the farmer makes something towards his rent by allowing these 
advertisements to be placed on his land has appealed very strongly to 
many sensible people, and in any discussion on the subject that is gravely 
put forward as a strong argument in its favour. While quite appreciat- 
ing the hideousness of the advertisements in big towns, one cannot but 
see that it would be impossible now to stop it, and I, for one, as an 
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ardent lover of the country, am anxious to devote all time and energy to 
concentrate it as much as may be to such centres, and endeavour to make 
the railway station the safety valve for the country. The power of 
advertisement, the wealth that it brings, and the benefit accidentally 
conferred in many instances on people who out of curiosity have tried the 
nostrum recommended on some placards, as well as the increasing 
opposition to any interference with personal liberty, make its abolition 
impossible. But we can concentrate it, and I believe the best ground 
of attack is on the green fields and by the shining rivers of our country. 
Even the poorest person, the most habitual liver in towns, the veriest 
cockney, is warmed into expressions of joy and appreciation at beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, to say nothing of the deeper feelings which 
stir the hearts of humanity when face to face with the great Mother in 
her eternal yet ever-changing beauty ; and it is through Nature and the 
voice with which she speaks to us that we can best defeat our foe. 


MARY JEUNE. 





IV. 


HE dismay and disgust of society at the rapid development of 
* the tyranny assumed by the advertiser, in the many modes 
by which he renders himself obnoxious, have been finding vigorous 
expression of late, not only privately, but publicly. 

At last public feeling is awakening, and will protest, and if necessary 
get the law to act in its defence, against an inroad of bad taste, an impudent 
vulgarity, and a setting at defiance of every law of propriety such as, 
probably, the world has never before seen. A war has begun in which 
the worshippers of beauty and order, of refinement and cultivation, are 
arrayed against the worshippers of ugliness and Mammon. Upon the 
side of the “ Faddists” (for so we are named by our adversaries) are 
enlisted many of the most enlightened and educated women and men 
of the day. : 

Only lately has a society been formed for the protection of the public 
from the onslaughts upon some of its higher instincts and most delicate 
perceptions ; a society that has grown in numbers with a rapidity which 
few of its promoters ventured to hope for. While the members of this 
group of intelligence of many kinds, in many directions, are well aware 
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of the seriousness of the difficulties before them in the attempt to stop 
the plague of posters and kindred disfigurements, they are sanguine in 
their hope that, through a growing dislike which the public is demon- 
strating towards coercion from advertisers, it will be only a matter of 
time for restrictions of many kinds to be imposed. 

It is advocated that these restrictions should be in regard to the 
arrangement, size, and locality of the displays. They would limit the 
power of the advertiser, tax him generously, lest what little bits of 
England remain unsoiled and undisfigured by him should fall into his 
rapacious grasp. This the Society has determined to attempt and to 
carry through with energy. 

Sky-signs, as far as London is concerned, have been dealt with by 
the London County Council, and ere long—thank ghe powers !—those 
monstrous examples of the creative instinct of the money-grubber will 
be no more seen. The County Council has, with admirable spirit, limited 
the height to which hoardings are to be permitted. However excellent 
may be both of these measures, they are but the shadow of what is to 
come, the first shots in what is likely-to prove an interesting battle 
between Intelligence and Wealth, between 77ue Socialism and a vulgar 
tyranny of plutocrats. 


Four millions of pounds, we are told, are spent yearly upon the 
defilement of the towns and the country of England, through the 
unrestrained hand of the Advertiser. 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, do not your fingers tingle with 
desire to make use of this hoard for the many purposes of enlightenment 
you have in view? How many parks for the people could you purchase, 
how many open spaces might you attain? Donot your financial instincts 
rise to the bait? Do you not see out of which class to levy a source of 
revenue without damage to the industrial classes ? 

We are informed by advertising agents that the taxation of posters 
would tell cruelly upon the labour employed in their manufacture. This 
is surely not an impartial statement. It is a bid for the votes of senti- 
mental ignorance. If it be true that advertisement of the crudest nature 
is necessary to the subsistence of the trade of England, is it not more 
than probable: that the advertiser will continue his career, taxed or 
untaxed? Doubtless he may “sweat” his slaves ‘with greater avidity 
under pressure, because we may depend upon him to fill his own purse 
to the brim before any morsels fall from it to feed the labourers who 
gain him his overflow. The reason of the advertiser's resentment at a 
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possible tax upon him is simply that the profit he will make out of the 
labour he employs will thereby be lessened. He will be, as he should 
be, upon more equal terms with his slaves. 

It is the £ s. d. question that touches the employer; the question 
of the welfare of the employed is only his method of enlisting false 
sentiment in his favour. The man who goes to make the professional 
advertiser belongs to a kind of social burglar class; he robs people who 
are poor of what they desire to keep, because he has the power of 
money and a completely ruthless hardness governs every selfish action 
of his life. 

The “cant” which has appeared in certain journals as the result of 
“interviews” is too transparent and obvious to be taken seriously. 
Let the professional advertiser be frank, and let him strip himself 
of pharisaical humbug once and for all, and at least he will then be an 
honest man. Let him state that for him and for his business beauty and 
ugliness are equal. So are crime and godliness ; whichever is up in the 
market of the moment is his goal. If beauty fails to draw attention, 
ugliness must be tried ; if nobility and self-sacrifice fail to draw, mean- 
ness and crime must be depicted. Should sober colour and a rational 
scale not succeed in claiming the attention of the passer-by, brutal colour 
and Brobdingnagian proportions must be resorted to. This for towns. 
For the country, the golden cornfields, the delicate spring greens, the 
lustrous tints of autumn, must be forced into the shade by discordant 
yellows, blues, and reds. Nature and her refinements must be crowded 
out, and her simplicity made ashamed, to make room for quack medicines 
and monstrous untruths concerning their value. 

It is bad enough that our towns should suffer, that what buildings we 
have of value should be dwarfed by the vicinity of colossal lettering 
and gigantic posters. It is sufficiently annoying, from a purely practical 
ground, that at the Metropolitan Railway stations the walls should be 
covered so thickly with matter completely irrelevant that the name of a 
station is difficult to unravel from a forest of letters of different sizes and 
different colours. It is almost insufferable that a small minority of self- 
seekers should be permitted to spoil the scale of many of the most 
notable buildings in London, that they should be given carte blanche 
to destroy the whole aspect of a street or square by one of their 
diabolical inventions. But that the fields, lanes, woods, pasture lands, 
mountains, streams, and rocks are given over to hordes of advertisers 
without check or hindrance of any kind, is a disgrace to the Legisla- 
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ture of England. That the barbarian who cannot or will not restrain 
himself for the higher public good should have the protection of the 
State, is the sign of the decadence, not of the progress, of a nation. 

It is held in high places that commercial activity alone constitutes 
the greatness of a nation. Has the cultivation of the mind through the 
eye nothing to do with the greatness of a people’s life? Are not the 
streets mainly responsible for their education, good or bad? Is it not 
what is seen there and gathered there which forms the nucleus of the 
tuition of the greater portion of the population of London? Are our 
tastes to be degraded, our ideas polluted by granting absolute licence to 
a class whose interest is in disfigurement, and whose riches are gathered 
by the mightiest vulgarity of egoism ? 

We trust that a worthier spirit is abroad which has lain dormant, 
and that the ideal of a great nation whose history stands out so clearly 
and strongly upon the lines of nobility and dignity will awake and 
shake off the chains of slavery that bind it to a selfish and unworthy 
plutocracy. : 

We have not yet learned all the valuable lessons that other countries 
can provide us with, that we should descend to copy the failings and 
the ostentatious and pushing tendencies of their nature and education. 
If we took lessons from France and America in all that is good 
belonging to those great nations, we should do well. But to imitate 
them in their shortcomings in good ‘taste, ethically as well as zstheti- 
cally, is to go against our natural instincts and to retard our develop- 
ment as a great and individual people. 

One of the great charms of the English as displayed in their 
literature, by their art, and in their lives has been their genuine love 
of nature, their genuine affection, unrivalled by any Continental people, 
for beautiful scenery. If they permit the desecration of their landscape 
to continue they will infallibly prove to succeeding generations that they 
became demoralised and depraved, unsensitive and heartless. 

Let the people of England stand shoulder to shoulder, and fight a 
battle against the Philistines and worshippers of Mammon and Plutus, 
and they will win even with the jawbone of a “ Faddist.” 


W. B. Ric HMOND. 
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V. 


PRESUME that it was a townsman’s arrogance which invented the 

phrase, a vile phrase methinks, “ the depths of the country.” I prefer 

to say that I write from the heights of the country (high and of a some- 

what thin soil, in fact, which makes our state the more parlous); but 

writing hence, whether from heights or depths, I may well be excused if 

I treat this matter of “ Advertising” from a position wholly agricultural. 
Brief and practical also I will endeavour to be. 

The aim of the tenant farmer, as “every schoolboy knows” (or is it 
the New Zealander on some bridge who knows ?) is to grow such crops 
upon his farm that he may be able to pay their wages to his labourers 
and his rent to the landlord and retain a fair profit for himself. 
The immanent question, then, for him is, what crops shall he grow 
that will yield him a sufficient increase. Corn comes cheaper and 
cheaper from the ends of the world. American beef and New Zealand 
mutton (the New Zealander has come with other purpose than mere 
hanging sentimental on a bridge) crowd upon us, and this year, 
eminent in sunshine, has shown that colonists and foreigners alike 
(Irish hay, happily abundant, may still be reckoned as a home product) 
are ready to pile neat packets of compressed hay on all our quays. 
What wide and widely-demanded crop remains for the embarrassed 
husbandman? In a word—Advertisements. 

To the farmer standing, if one may use an agricultural simile, like a 
stuck pig with a list of prices in his hand, this thought may well come 
like an inspiration. In a moment he gets rid of his labour bill ; the new 
crop is put in by the advertiser’s agent ; the labourer to his amazement 
starves. There remain for the farmer’s consideration the rent and his 
own fair profit. Now for him the outlay on the new crop is zz/; and 
therefore for “fair profit” we may substitute “enough to live on.” 
The new crop must bring him-in enough to pay his rent and feed and 
clothe himself and his family, with a trifle over for recreation, as, 
e.g.,a yearly journey to London to see the new advertisements which 
have blossomed there. 

Of course, amid this dream of joy arises the inevitable, “as every 
schoolboy knows,” something of bitter. It may be that the landlord, 
honest man, will be struck by an idea, and suggest to the farmer that he 
shall go starve with the labourer, while the farm is let to the Great 
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Advertiser himself, one of whose thousand agents shall live snug in the 
farmhouse, and at his leisure. decorate the fields and groves. Ah, what 
a picture of England rises to the philosophic eye! 

Outland corn and cattle have forced our fields from cultivation ; 
our fields respond with a myriad testimonials to the excellence of 
foreign goods. Pictures of the Canada ox shall rise on high where 
late the lowly herds of England grazed, and portraits of the rival 
wheatsheaves of Minnesota and Argentina shall throng the slopes which 
lately rippled with our golden grain. If I appear to wax poetical, 
it is the greatness of the subject and not my will which is at fault. 
The prospect is immense. There is absolutely no limit, as it seems 
to me, to the spread of this triumphant crop. It is a maxim, a 
sublime maxim, of our modern trade that nothing pays like large 
expenditure in advertisements ; and surely, surely the interest of our 
English people is not wholly confined to pills. Variety will come 
with abundance. Wherever a road or railway passes, tier behind tier, 
the boldly straddling boards will rise higher and higher, and the minds 
of travellers, still too often soothed by the mere monotony of field and 
tree, will be fired by a thousand thoughts, enchanted by more than all 
the colours of the inadequate rainbow. How thoughts come crowding ! 
What an England forthe landscape painter! What an England for the 
poet! And for common folk, too, “ whose limbs were made in England,” 
is this the mettle of their “ pasture ” which they are now to show? 
Is this to be the happy breed of men and their dear, dear land? 

If there be anyone who thinks my picture of our future England 
overdrawn, let him take a ticket at Euston for Crewe and observe for 
himself how the purveyor of a single product, and that surely, surely not 
the only matter of interest to the stalwart Briton, has adorned the fair 
pastures of the land. 


JULIAN STURGIS, 


VoL. IX.—No. 54. 





WILLIAM COBBETT. 


(Conclusion.) 


OBBETT naturally made himself especially conspicuous when, in 
1809, the story of the Duke of York and Mr. Clarke gave an admir- 
able text for denouncement of corruption. The Government regarded 
him as a dangerous enemy, and soon afterwards he gave them a chance. 
A mutiny of troops in the Isle of Ely had been put down by the usual 
remedy of flogging, and, what shocked Cobbett’s John Bull prejudices 
still more, by calling in squadrons of the German legion. He wrote 
some indignant remarks in the Regzster, and in July, 1810, was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years and to a fine of one thousand pounds. 
Cobbett quailed under the blow, and even offered to drop the Regzster; 
but the sentence was carried out. He had a farm at Botley, in Hamp- 
shire, where he had lived for some years. Now he had to make himself 
as comfortable as he could in Newgate. Every week he had a hamper 
sent up from Botley, with violets, cowslips, and country fare. Each 
child sent and received a weekly letter. They learnt to keep accounts 
and manage the farm. At times they came to stay near his prison; took 
French lessons and wrote Registers from his dictation ; and thus, though 
ruined, he says, he managed to improve his children’s minds, train them 
in business, and encourage their affections and love of innocent pleasures. 
The domestic Cobbett is invariably charming. 

Although punishments for libel were severe in those days they did 
not involve silence. Cobbett continued his Regzster, though for a time 
he had to be cautious. He hit upon a tolerably safe topic, which became 
his special text for the rest of his life. Currency questions havea strange 
fascination for some people ; a man, too, may hold any opinions upon 
them without being obviously seditious, and by studying the currency 
Cobbett now thought that he had unveiled the very mystery of iniquity. 
He expounded it in some of his most popular papers, called “ Paper 
against Gold.” This question, he said, was the very Alpha and 
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Omega of politics. It showed how the fundholders managed to suck 
the vital juices of the nation. By suspending cash payments they 
raised prices ; inflated prices made it possible to pay the interest of the 
debt ; by substituting paper for gold the fundholders juggled half the 
income of the country into their own pockets. And thus, while the 
“wen ” was swelling and stockjobbers growing rich, the small farmer was 
ruined and the labourer sank ever deeper into misery and pauperism. 
Cobbett emerged from prison in no amiable mood. “ How I despise 
those wretches ”—the Government to wit, he said, long afterwards, “ how 
above all I rejoice at their ruin and anticipate their utter beggary.” He 
had not, he explains, so read the Scriptures as to learn that such 
rejoicing over fallen enemies was wrong ; how he had read the Scriptures 
does not exactly appear. Cobbett was released during Napoleon’s expe- 
dition to Moscow, and during the next three years patriotic fervour rose 
with the Emperor’s downfall, and millions of debt were incurred with 
increased recklessness. Cobbett protested in vain, and demonstrated 
the impossibility of success in prophecies whose failure increased the 
triumph of his enemies. It must have been a bitter pill for him when, 
at the end of a long letter to Castlereagh foretelling our inevitable 
failure, he had to publish a certain despatch from Wellington, dated from 
the field of Waterloo. But his turn was soon tocome. The peace of 
1815 was followed by a period of severe distress. The Luddites were 
breaking machinery in Nottingham ; risings were threatened all over the 
country, and a bullet—to the horror of all mankind—entered the carriage 
of the Regent as he drove to Parliament. Cobbett at last had the 
flowing tide beneath him. His articles gained fresh vigour. With great 
good sense he appealed to the Luddites not to use violence, and he 
prophesied the speedy advent of reform. In November, 1816, he pub- 
lished a remarkable “ Address to Journeymen and Labourers.” He told 
ithe old story of debt and taxation. The people were taxed on shoes, 
salt, beer, malt, hops, tea, sugar, candles, soap, paper, coffee, spirits, 
windows, bricks, tobacco, and bread. He compiled a calculation that a 
labourer with a family of five persons paid half his wages of seven 
shillings a week in indirect taxes. And yet, he said, insolent hirelings 
call you the rabble and the scum and the swinish multitude, and say 
that you should not attend meetings because you pay no taxes. They 
tell you not to marry, and advise you to emigrate ; the sinecure place- 
men are not advised to emigrate, but you have fathers and mothers and 
sisters and brothers as well as they, Stay at home and carry a sweeping 
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Reform Bill, and then the tables will be turned. The paper produced a 
great sensation. The Register had been hitherto sold for the odd price 
of one shilling and a halfpenny; Cobbett issued this and succeeding 
numbers at twopence ; fifty thousand copies were sold of the “ Address,” 
and his regular sale went up to twenty or thirty thousand. A complete 
triumph seemed to be at hand, and reform, said Cobbett, would be 
carried in the following March. His “twopenny trash,” as his enemies 
called it, had become a power in the land. 

The “ Thing,” however, was still too strong. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and Lord Sidmouth issued a famous circular empowering 
magistrates to arrest persons accused of seditious libel. And Cobbett 
ran away. He declared that he ran away at an immense sacrifice, for 
the Register was now very profitable, and that his aim was to issue more 
freely spoken utterances from the other side of the Atlantic. Now, it is 
sometimes right to run away. It is right when you can serve your 
cause better by flight than by martyrdom, It may be called a venial 
offence in other cases, in the sense that though you admit that you are 
no hero, you may not be worse than the average man. Martyrdom 
requires heroism, and we can hardly say that it is wicked not to be 
heroic. But we must also admit, I think, that running away is one of 
those virtuous acts which should not be performed too often, and that it 
is rather awkward to plume yourself upon your heroism when you are 
obviously also consulting your own comfort. The result, at any rate, 
was disastrous for Cobbett. Other men stood their ground, were tried 
and acquitted and imprisoned. The bookseller, Hone, was tried 
at this time by the terrible Ellenborough, and it was Ellenborough, not 
Hone, who was crushed by the encounter. Had Cobbett stood to his 
guns he must have become a popular hero. But his distant thunderings 
from the safe refuge of Long Island, New York, written in ignorance of 
passing events and the actual tone of feeling, ceased to have much 
interest for mankind. In America Cobbett wrote what he called “the 
last hundred days of English liberty.” He had, in fact, had his hundred 
days like Napoleon, and like Napoleon, they had ended with a Waterloo. 
English liberty, indeed, was not ruined, but Cobbett’s position was irre- 
trievably injured. He returned at last, after two years’ absence, to try 
to resume his old place. 

The proof that he had somehow lost touch with his countrymen was 
his absurd performance of bringing back Tom Paine’s bones for English 
burial, That he should honour the man whom he had once reviled was 
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not surprising, though it might shock some of his supporters. But this 
bit of melodrama, combined with the announcement that he had enough 
of Paine’s hair on sale to supply twenty thousand rings, gave an unfor- 
tunate aspect of the ridiculous to his return. Quarrels with his old 
comrades brought out damaging facts. It appeared in the course of a 
trial that Cobbett had not only offered to suppress his Register when he 
was imprisoned in 1810, but had lied audaciously in the effort to conceal 
his act of cowardice. And then Cobbett had another weak side. A 
poor and half-educated man who becomes a leader of opinion and has to 
live by his utterances, is exposed to many temptations ; but when he is 
further plunged in money troubles it is especially hard for him to be 
thoroughly independent. Now Cobbett had unluckily dipped deeply in 
publishing speculations. They were legitimate enough in themselves ; 
and all modern readers should be grateful to him for his share in starting 
the Parliamentary History and the collection of State Trials, known by 
his name. But they had led this bold denouncer of paper money and 
public credit into disastrous operations with paper of his own. When 
he went to America he owed some £40,000, and it was even whispered 
that his debts rather than his patriotism had been the cause of his flight. 
Of this sum part had been lent by his old leader, Sir Francis Burdett. 
When in America, Cobbett had attacked Burdett for a supposed slack- 
ness in the cause ; and had then explained that upon the highest moral 
grounds it was his plain duty to repudiate his debt to Burdett. He was 
bound first to bring up his sons in a good position, and then to think 
about his obligations to others. Quarrels followed with his old sup- 
porters, and with Cobbett to quarrel was to expand into gross personal 
abuse. He had no delicacy about attacking his old creditor, Burdett, in 
the coarsest fashion,and was as glad to wash his own dirty linen in 
public as to wash that of anybody else. 

It had been one of his pet doctrines that if the Bank paid in gold, the 
interest on the debt could not be paid. When the Act for the resump- 
tion of cash payments passed in 1819, Cobbett rashly swore that, if 
“the old lady paid in coin, he would give his poor body to be burned on 
one of Castlereagh’s widest-ribbed gridirons.” The Bank began to 
pay in coin in 1821, and the interest on the debt was steadily paid. But 
Cobbett not only refused to acknowledge error, but dwelt persistently 
upon his blunder. He was always announcing the great “feast of the 
gridiron” to be held when the prophecy was fulfilled. The figure of a 
gridiron was for a time a permanent heading to the Podztical Register. 
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Feasts were actually held upon some transparent pretext. He had 
nailed his colours to the mast. Cobbett kept few disciples, though he 
annexed one of those remarkable baronets who seem to be always going 
about ready to father the last new imposture. He had drawn bills upon 
the future which the future declined to pay, and tried and tried to meet 
them by fresh issues of brag and bluster. 

Yet Cobbett struggled hard, and not quite unsuccessfully. He had 
become an enemy of almost all parties; he reviled the Tories and 
rejoiced brutally over the deaths of their leaders; he had bespattered the 
Whigs with equal abuse; he specially hated and reviled the philosophical 
Radicals ; he quarrelled with O’Connell, with his old friends Hunt and 
Burdett, and seems to have decided that he was himself the only honest 
man in the kingdom. He was constantly in money troubles; he started 
absurd schemes in his Register to raise the wind; he proposed that the 
public should raise five thousand pounds, place it in his hands, and ask 
no questions ; he tried to make money by selling American plants and 
seed of wonderful quality ; he became a butcher at Kensington and was 
made bankrupt; he stood for Parliament and was at the bottom of the poll ; 
while the fall in the circulation of the Regzster seems to be proved by the 
fact that its price during these years rose gradually from the 2d. to 7d., 
and, finally, to 1s. 2d. in 1830. And yet Cobbett somehow or other 
fought through his troubles ; brought up his family ; heartily enjoyed life 
till the end; and was even regarded with a certain tolerance by his 
opponents. They did not take him quite seriously, and thought that 
his rough abuse was after all the cover of a certain bluff, genial good 
humour which merely used bad language as it is used by the vulgar— 
not in its real force, but as a conventional ornament of speech. Even 
Tories looked with a not unkindly curiosity at the stalwart British 
farmer, snuff-waistcoated and blue-coated, with his twinkling eyes and 
broad humorous grin, who took his seat for Oldham in the first 
Reformed Parliament. Cobbett, entering that assembly at the age of 
seventy, naturally failed to make a mark, and when he died on June 18th, 
1835, left no very perceptible gap. He had become a representative of 
a past order of things. 

It is the more remarkable, when we remember the follies and failures 
of this last period, that Cobbett’s powers as a writer were never greater. 
It was during these years that he published in the Register those Rura/ 
Rides which are among the favourite books of all lovers of English 
scenery. The Advice to Young Men is another really charming book, 
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which, though the advice may be summed up in the words, “ Be Cobbett 
if you can ”—be, that is, models of all domestic and manly virtues— 
contains some of the most charming bits of autobiography ever written ; 
and it was at this time, too, that he published one of the most remark- 
able and popular of his books, the Hzstory of the Protestant Reformation. 
With the help of these and of the facts already noticed, let me try to 
sum up Cobbett’s real position. It is easy to show that Cobbett was in 
one sense the most inconsistent of mankind. Lord Dalling wrote a very 
interesting essay upon him as the type of the “contentious” man; and 
Hazlitt describes him in the same sense as a simple lover of contradic- 
tion. He was a journalist, bound to keep himself before the public eye 
by assaulting someone, even, it might be, his own old friends or his 
former self. He began as an Anti-Jacobin, and ended as a Radical ; he 
passionately advocated and then passionately denounced the war; and 
he vehemently declared that the war had always had the same principles ; 
he reviled Americans, and then found out that Americans were the only 
people worth admiring. He stuck meanwhile to some old prejudices 
which conflict strangely with his new doctrines. He hated the Jews; 
he hated the Scotch, the Irish,and the French; he hated Unitarians 
with a special hatred ; he hated all Dissenters as hypocrites and humbugs ; 
and some of these hatreds fitted’ in awkwardly with the Liberal pro- 
gramme. He boasted in his early Regzsters that he had always defended 
the slave trade, and he abused the anti-slavery agitators to the end of 
his life; he defended bull-baiting and prize-fighting to the last; he 
denounced schools for the people, when Whitbread first proposed a 
scheme of national education in 1807 ; argued with his odd mixture of 
sense and perversity how much might be learnt without books ; and 
talked with profound scorn of “ Heddekashun,’when in later days 
Brougham declared that the “schoolmaster was abroad.” He reviled 
savings banks, because he thought that they would give the poor an 
interest in the Funds; and he attacks and supports the Poor Laws in 
the same breath, alternately considering them as grossly demoralising 
and as the natural right of the poor man. These are queer doctrines for 
areformer. And yet there is no difficulty in seeing that Cobbett was 
in his way thoroughly consistent. To explain such a man we must 
consider his innate prejudices, not the logic by which he has learnt 
to defend his views. He has simply certain sympathies and antipathies 
which never weaken or alter; he runs like a bull at a red rag at what- 
ever for the moment repels him ; and the strength of his indignation 
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disqualifies him from framing any general theory or bringing his various 
utterances into apparent harmony. 

Cobbett, I need hardly repeat, is simply the voice of the English 
peasant. He is the translation into sturdy vernacular of the dumb un- 
reasoning sentiments of the class which was then most cruelly suffering 
from causes only half intelligible, though their effects were painfully 
‘manifest. He is the cry of blind anger, indignation, and remonstrance 
rising from the social stratum which, being the weakest, was being 
most crushed and degraded in the gigantic struggle of the revolutionary 
wars. The peasant of Cobbett’s youth had been fairly prosperous ; he 
had, if Cobbett be a fair specimen, none of the accumulated bitterness 
against his social superiors which was to be shown by his fellows in 
France. When the squire of the Windham type rode out hunting, 
farmer and ploughboy joined heartily in the sport. The splendid 
prelate, Bishop of Winchester, with his gardens and palace, was a 
natural ornament of the soil, like the giant oaks of the forest. Cobbett 
felt a certain patriotic pride in the whole system. He loved, he says, 
“the name and fame of England . . . aboveall, her deeds in arms, 
her military glory.” He resented the abandonment of the absurd old 
claim to the Kingdom of France because the farmer would no longer be 
asked to explain it to his boys and have to tell them the old stories of 
Crécy and Agincourt. Like Shakespeare’s Henry V., he believed in 
the good yeomen whose limbs were made in England ; and only desired 
them to show their old mettle. Cobbett, if any one, was a believer in 
the “good old times,” the belief in which used to vex the soul of 
Macaulay. When he returned from America, still thrilling with the 
emotions of battle against Jacobin levellers and the wretches who had 
not the virtue of being born in England, he became aware of the indus- 
trial revolution which was taking place in his native country ; the substi- 
tution of factories for the domestic system of manufacture, and the 
dismissal of the labourer, who in the old days had been one of the 
farmer’s family, to live in a wretched hovel and depend upon the parish 
rates. He began by calling this change the ruin of the old families and 
the rise of the new men, stockjobbers, and the pensioners who had bought 
Waverley Abbey and Moor Park, and had even designs against the 
Episcopal palaces. But the love of the old Norman families was a bit 
of surface sentimentalism ; it was the ill fortunes of the peasant that 
really touched his heart. He was shocked to see the miserable scare- 
crows swilling their tea instead of drinking home-brewed beer, living on 
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dry bread instead of partaking the farmer’s coarse plenty, while the 
farmer himself was aping the gentry, drinking wine at his ordinaries, 
and letting his wife and daughters wear silk and play on the piano. 
Enclosures had taken away the poor man’s cow and left him to eke 
out his wretched means by whining for parish charities. That was the 
scene—exaggerated or not—which really stirred Cobbett’s wrath. 

The old families and the old institutions! They, he soon saw, had 
become mere appendages of the “ Thing ”—the hideous, corrupt, borough- 
mongering, pension-distributing gang of plunderers who were waxing 
fat as the peasant grew lean. The Radicals, after the peace, were 
attacking the governing classes, and, above all, were aiming at the 
Church. That Prince-Bishop of Winchester, for example, who used to 
drive about, in the memory of men not yet old, in a chariot with four 
horses and outriders, in wig and full canonicals, with two chaplains 
sitting on stools with their backs to the horses; who had won his 
preferment by favour of the virtuous Prince Regent—was he not a fine 
mark for a popular writer? Utilitarians and Liberals asked whether he 
might not be carved for the public benefit ; and readers of Newman’s 
Apologia will remember how their proposals of confiscation shocked 
the Churchmen of the day. The remedy desired by Newman and 
his friends was to restore the more spiritual view of the Church, or 
to find another Church freer from the degrading bonds of the State. 
Cobbett’s view, though partly analogous, was different. He cared 
absolutely nothing for theology ; religion, as a clergyman once remarked 
to him, was for him merely a matter of politics ; but the Bishop and his 
like strengthened him in a theory which he had long maintained. He 
did not complain that the Church was worldly, but that it was a robbery 
of the poor. He looked back to the good old times of his imagination 
and found a historical theory, given by Blackstone, for example, though 
not, I believe, to be received as accurate, which stated that a certain 
proportion of the tithes was originally devoted to the support of the 
poor. This bloated Bishop, then, was really fattening upon an income 


which ought to have gone to the support of the agricultural labourer. 
This doctrine became the kernel of his popular book upon the Protestant 
Reformation. The agitation for Catholic Emancipation, as well as the 
attacks upon the pluralism and other abuses of the Church of England, 
had brought such questions to the foreground. What right had this 
Protestant Church to the incomes which it was so vigorously defending 
against the united assaults of Catholics and Radicals? The answer, 
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according to Cobbett, was plain. The Church was the creation of the 
Tudor Parliaments, and the revenues came from the systematic 
plundering of the Reformation. The poor man’s share of the tithes had 
been already partly appropriated by monasterics, and the revenues of the: 
monasterics had been grabbed by the favourites of those brutal tyrants, 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. A married clergy meanwhile was bringing 
up its families on the incomes which should have been devoted in part 
to the same end. Briefly, this fat, lazy band of pluralists, sinecurists, and 
bloated bishops was fattening on funds belonging of right to the 
agricultura! labourer. 

That was Cobbett’s doctrine, of which I need not discuss the value 
Anyhow, he put it with immense energy, and, though his research was- 
shallow enough, he showed no little shrewdness and sense of the true ends 
of history. He took, of course, the narrow view of a great revolution. 
A journalist who makes the Pitt and Canning of his own time respon- 
sible for all the evils of the day naturally attributes all the evils of the 
past to a Henry VIII. and a Thomas Cromwell. He was unable to 
gauge the general significance of vast historical processes, of which even 
the Reformation was only onesymptom. And yet, of the many writers 
who have said the same thing since, I think that few have said better 
than Cobbett how important it is to make history more than a mere 
biography of kings and generals. It is, he says, of.little more use to 
read about battles and intrigues than to read a romance. The important 
thing is to ascertain the state of the people in the past. To do that, 
compare the price of labour with the price of food. You hear enough 
of the glorious wars of Edward III.—not too much, he adds, for he 
could never forget that King of France business ; but historians. don’t 
condescend to tell you that in those days acommon labourer earned three- 
pence-halfpenny a day, while a fat sheep was sold for one shilling and two- 
pence, and a fat goose for twopence-halfpenny ; that old women got a 
penny a day for haymaking, and that a gallon of red wine was sold for 
fourpence. Cobbett’s facts may often be disputable. He had only 
glanced at a few Acts of Parliament or taken them at second-hand. He 
argued persistently and with some ingenuity, that the population of 
England had been as great in the Middle Ages as in his own time ; and 
when some of his conclusions were dispersed by the census he thought 
it a sufficient answer to call the returning officers monstrous liars. But 
he insisted upon facts which have rightly received more attention of late. 
He dimly saw what Thorold Rogers’ work has made familiar—the pros- 
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perous state of the labourer in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
and I may add that Rogers coincides curiously in some of his views 
with other positions maintained by Cobbett. Rogers could himself be 
only a pioneer in a most important field of inquiry, and Cobbett cer- 
tainly deserves the credit of having very distinctly pointed to the great 
importance of such researches. 

Cobbett’s whole position rests on the same sentiment. He is one 
continuous protest against the degradation of the agricultural labourer. 
His history, his politics, his economic theories, so far as they are not 
mere journalism for the moment, have no other aim. It is the centre of 
all his thoughts. Nor could anyone speak with stronger common-sense. 
No one pointed out more clearly how the system of paying wages partly 
out of the rates injured the pauper ; how the labourer came to reckon 
the parish chest among his ways and means ; hid his earnings to cheat 
the parish ; and lost all his old horror of dependence. Charity, he 
says, is a premium on hypocrisy. His own labourers were what some 
people called “saucy”; he liked them “saucy”; they were what 
Englishmen should be; they gave him labour and took his money, and 
there was no obligation either way. He never employed a pauper but 
he gave good wages, and paid them all the year round. He acted,. 
he says, not from charity, but for his own interest. One of his men was 
worth two or three half-famished paupers. The first thing to be done, 
he says, is to encourage the labourer to be honest and truthful. To be 
honest and truthful “he must have his bellyful and be free from fear ; 
and his bellyful must come from his wages and not from benevolence.” 
A labourer’s cottage, he said, on a Sunday, with husband or wife 
carrying a baby and two or three elder children playing in the garden, 
is the “ most interesting object that eyes ever beheld,” to which this 
John Bull adds that it can only be seen in England. He once met such 
a party by a cottage in Sussex, and asked the father how many children 
he expected to have. “I don’t care how many,” was the reply ; “God 
never sends mouths without sending food.” “Did you never hear of 
Parson Malthus?” asked Cobbett, and proceeded to explain that gentle- 
man’s theories, to the amazement of the couple, who had five children 
though the wife was only twenty-two. That is the genuine Cobbett. 
Nobody could tell more plainly the demoralising effects of the Poor Law ; 
but when it came to remedying the abuses his old vein of sentimentalism 
came to the surface. Malthus, in particular, evoked his bitterest hatred. 
The phrase, “surplus population ”—a favourite with the Malthusians— 
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always rouses him to fury. There was not, and could not be, and never 
had been, a surplus population, let census gatherers say what they 
pleased. All that really happened was a drain from the country to 
the monstrous wen, which was already, as he observes in 1822, pro- 
longing its hideous arms six or seven miles along the road to Cambridge. 
The economists were humbugs. One number of his “twopenny trash” 
was worth all that Adam Smith ever wrote. And, therefore, when a 
real reform of the Poor Laws was proposed, Cobbett was its bitterest 
enemy; abused Scottish “feelosophers,” as he called them, and Mill 
and MacCulloch and the stockjobbing Ricardo, and the paper which he 
pleasantly calls “ the bloody old 7imes,” for it was one of the favourite 
tenets of this peculiar Radical that the Press was on the whole (wholly, 
indeed, with the exception of the Regzster) a mischievous institution 
and one of the numerous instruments of corruption at the disposal of 
the “ Thing.” 

Cobbett’s alliance with the Radicals was thus always superficial. To 
them the freedom of industry, the encouragement of manufactures, and of 
the growth of capital were the great ends, and if they attacked the 
aristocracy, they objected to the ancient system, not to the new aris- 
tocracy of wealth. They shared the prejudices of the commercial and 
the middle classes. Cobbett’s sentiment was entirely different. In his 
early period, he adopted a phrase attributed (though wrongly, it seems) 
to Windham, “ Perish Commerce.” Not, of course, that he objected to 
commerce in itself; but he held that all the real wealth of the country 
came from the land; and he defended the war on the ground that 
we could lose little by a destruction of trade, which was after all 
of doubtful benefit. In speaking of the capitalist he uses language 
which might commend itself to some of our Socialist friends. What, 
he asks, is capital? It is “money taken from the labouring classes, 
which being given to army tailors and such like, enables them to 
keep fox-hounds and trace their descent from the Normans.” To 
Cobbett, in short, the existing order was bad, but for the ideal order 
which was to replace it he looked backwards. The stockjobber, not the 
old noble, was the real enemy. The Socialist Owen said much the same. 
Cobbett’s pet political project was the destruction of the debt, and 
‘therefore, as he thought, of excessive taxation and of the whole machinery 
by which the stockjobber lived upon the poor man. The old days of 
Crécy and Agincourt, the times when the labourer could buy a fat goose 
for his day’s work, was the true period of English glory and happiness. 
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He looked back through that mirage of boyish happiness which makes. 
so many of us fancy that the world grows worse as we grow older. He 
repeats in his later years the wish which I have before quoted, the desire 
to restore to the “ labouring classes that happiness which in my youth I 
saw them enjoy and enjoyed with them.” That Cobbett felt that wish 
so sincerely is his true title to our good will ; his expression of it in many~ 
detached passages and the light which it infuses into his account of 
country scenery, gives a fascination to some of his writings, the Rura/ 
Rides in particular, which is not quenched even though it is set in the 
midst of reckless declamation and bewildered ravings and brutal abuse 
of men and things which he only half understood. To the last, he is 
still at bottom the hearty, jovial countryman, coarse-mouthed, and too: 
often a mere blatant demagogue, and yet with a certain genial breath of 
emphatic, full-blooded enjoyment of the good things of the world, the 
homely affections of commonplace mankind, which we cannot help 
recognising. 

Two people have Ieft descriptions of Cobbett which may complete: 
his picture. Miss Mitford was at Botley about 1806-7; she saw ‘the 
jolly British yeoman, an English version of Dandie Dinmont, in a big 
farmhouse, where he could accommodate a dozen guests, clergymen, 
politicians, and men of letters. She never saw heartier hospitality. 
He gathered his neighbours for country games—wrestling, cudgel 
playing, and running; his gardens Were full of flowers and fruit ;. 
and everything was jovial and pleasant, till some explosion of prejudice 
produced a little social tempest, without which Cobbett could hardly 
be complete. A greater writer visited England in Cobbett’s later 
days. “Old Cobbett,” says Heine, “ English bulldog, I don’t love you ; 
every vulgar nature is revolting to me, but I pity you in my deepest 
soul, when I see you unable to break your chain and reach the thieves 
(the ‘ Thing,’ that is) who carry off their booty before your eyes and 
mock at your impotent howls.” Put the two pictures together, and 
we have the two sides of Cobbett. Would you, I wonder, rather be the 
man of exquisite genius, nailed down in later years to his bed of misery 
and suffering the penalty of overwrought nerves, or this huge British 
bulldog, who had no nerves at all, and, if genius, a genius of the comimon- 
place kind, who blustered and bullied his way through the world, enjoyed 
himself to the end, and stood so firmly on his feet that all the abuse of 
the “Thing” and its slaves appeared to him to be nothing but an 
involuntary. testimony to his superlative merits ? 
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IN DEFENCE OF CLASSICAL STUDY.* 


T the beginning of the century classical studies, as pursued in our 
A schools and universities, rested on a tradition, dating from the 
sixteenth century, which had never been effectively challenged, even by 
those whom it failed to satisfy. And yet the humanities, salutary as 
their influence had been in the higher education, powerful as they had 
been in helping to shape individual minds and characters, did not then 
possess much hold on the literary and intellectual life of the country at 
large. Even among those who had profited most by them there were 
perhaps few who, if they had been called upon to defend the humanistic 
tradition, could have done so in a manner which we should now regard 
as adequate. At the present day, on the other hand, the classics share 
the domain of liberal culture with a large number of other subjects 
whose importance is universally recognised ; controversies have raged 
around them ; but at any rate, wherever classical studies are carried to 
an advanced point, the students can now give good reasons for their 
faith. That spirit which the classics embody now animates the higher 
literature of the country to a greater extent than at any previous time 
in the history of English letters. Moreover, an intelligent interest in 
the great masterpieces of ancient literature and art is far more widely 
diffused than it ever was before in England. 

It is worth while to trace, however briefly, the process by which this 
change has been effected. The latter part of the eighteenth century 
was the time at which the distinctive qualities of the old Greek genius 
‘began to be truly appreciated by moderns: this was due chiefly to such 
men as Lessing and Winckelmann in the province of art, to Goethe and 
Schiller in literature. Meanwhile the Romantic school had arisen, seek- 
ing an ideal, but recoiling from the Latin classicism hitherto prevalent, 
and seeking refuge in the Middle Ages. The Romanticists had little 
sympathy with the Greek desire for light and clearness ; they were more 
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inclined to be mystical ; medizval art as inspired by Catholicism, and 
national legend with its chivalrous or magical lore, gave them their 
favourite material. With us in England, at the beginning of the century, 
the Romantic school was dominant. Walter Scott’s mighty genius 
showed from the first its native affinity with romance ; when he was a 
youth at the University of Edinburgh, he could not be induced to learn 
Greek ; but he learned Italian, and maintained that Ariosto was better 
than Homer. Towards the end of his life, when he went to Italy, he 
showed no interest in the classical antiquities ; but delighted in Malta 
as associated with the Knights of St. John. Scott remains the most 
signal embodiment in our literature of the romantic, as contrasted with 
the classical tendency. Then came Byron, a force too individual and 
too volcanic to be described under the name of a school, but making, on 
the whole, for Romanticism; identified, in his last years, with Greece, and 
masterly in his description of its natural beauties, but not in harmony 
with the mind of its ancient people :— 


“ He taught us little ; but our soul 
Had /e/t him like the thunder’s roll.” 


The most gifted Englishmen of that period who were really in 
sympathy with the old Greek genius had no influence in England. 
Shelley, as might have been expected, was keenly alive to the beauty of 
Greek literature ; he translated Plato’s Symposium, and a blending of 
Plato with Dante may be felt in his Epipsychidion; though, when he 
followed the outlines of Greek form, as in the Promethcus Unbound and 
the Adonais, he wholly transmuted the spirit of his models. Keats, 
again, was in much Greek by instinct, though his style was usually less 
classical than romantic. Walter Savage Landor, born seventeen years 
before Shelley and twenty before Keats, continued to be active long 
after those short lives were closed ; in his exquisite prose he is a con- 
scious artist, working in the spirit of the classical masters. But these 
men, and such as these, appealed in their own day only to a few. In the 
earlier part of this century there arose no new popular force in English © 
literature tending to diffuse a recognition of those merits and charms 
which belong to. the classical ideal. Take, for instance, two great 
writers who present a sufficiently strong contrast to each other, 
Carlyle and Macaulay: Carlyle, both in cast of thought and in form, 
is anti-classical; while Macaulay, with his intimate knowledge 
of the classics, his ardent love of them, and his mastery of a brilliant 
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style, does not exhibit those particular qualities and charms which are 
distinctive of the best classical prose. John Henry Newman, whose 
scholarship, in Greek at least, was not equal to Macaulay’s, exhibits 
them in an eminent degree ; reminding us that for their happy mani- 
festation a certain spiritual element is requisite, a certain tone of the 
whole mind and character. 

A new current set in soon after the middle of the century, when a 
more living interest in classical antiquity began to be felt, outside of 
scholastic and academic circles, by the cultivated portion of the English 
public generally. It was in the province of history, I think, rather than 
of literature, that this new current first became perceptible. Dr. Arnold, 
in his teaching at Rugby, had already prepared it among a select few ; 
but if one were to specify any single book as marking the commencement 
of its wider influence, one might perhaps name Grote’s History of Greece. 
Grote had the advantage, not a small one for this purpose, of being not 
only a scholar, but a man of affairs; the British public was the better 
inclined to him on that account; and one of his achievements, due 
especially to his treatment of Athens, was to invest ancient Greece with 
a modern interest. That good work was carried on by the lamented Mr. 
Freeman, ever insisting, as he did, on the unity of history, and empha- 
sising the fact that the story begun by Herodotus and Thucydides 
should be followed up in Polybius and Finlay. 

Meanwhile purely literary forces were tending to create a more appre- 
ciative sympathy with classical literature. Among these the foremost 
place must be given to the influence of Tennyson ; not only when it is 
direct, in the series of his poems on classical themes, but as it operates 
generally by his artistic perfection of form, which is always, in spirit, 
classical. In this large sense he has becn, for our age, the most powerful 
poetical mediator between the antique masters and the English-speaking 
world. And there is another poet,one whom those who love him will 
net fear to call great, whose effectiveness in this way can be deemed 
second only to the late Laureate’s—I mean Matthew Arnold. His 
influence, inevitably less popular, quickened the perceptions of a com- 
paratively limited public, yet one which included not a few of those by 
whom literary opinion is gradually moulded. This is not the time to 
estimate all that Matthew Arnold did for Hellenism ; but, as we know, 
he wrought in two ways ; by example, in his own exquisite poetry ; and 
by precept, as in his lectures on translating Homer, and generally in his 
critical essays. That comparison between Hebraism and Hellenism 
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which he draws in Culture and Anarchy goes a step further ; showing that 
the difference appears not only in letters and in art, but in ideals of con- 
duct; and that Englishmen, if they can harmonise those ideals by temper- 
ing the energy of the one with the intelligence of the other, may learn some 
things which, at this period of their development, will be salutary for the 
nation. Robert Browning had less of native sympathy with the classical 
spirit than is shown by his gifted wife in her poem, “ The Great God 
Pan”; his normal style is far from classical ; but his marvellous wealth 
of poetical thought is seen in Ba/austion’s Adventure, the new garb 
in which he has clothed the Adestis of Euripides; and in that 
“ Apology,” so instinct with modern subtlety, which he puts into the 
mouth of Aristophanes. Nor should it be overlooked that all Browning’s 
work has one element of kinship, unconscious but important, with the 
Greek ; pervaded, as it is, by an intense vitality, it is always a voice of 
life ; it has more affinity with the spoken word than with the written. 
There are living poets and prose-writers who have also contributed, by 
various gifts, to the comprehension of ancient thought and beauty. 

Within the last thirty or forty years we have seen, too, the growth 
of a literature tending to popularise, without vulgarising, the classics ; 
addressed, that is, not only to scholars, but to cultivated readers gener- 
ally ; such books, for instance, as those of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds 
and the late Professor Sellar. We have had also a number of good 
English translations; in the forefront of which stands that beautiful 
work, a memorial of one whom so many pupils and friends are 
mourning, through which Professor Jowett has made Plato an English 
classic, 

Thus the literary development of the century has been such as to 
draw Greek and Latin studies more and more out of scholastic isolation, 
and to bring them more and morc into the general current of intellectual 
interests. A change, not less significant, has meanwhile been passing 
over the English appreciation of classical art. This has been, in its 
larger aspect, merely one branch of a movement dating from about the 
middle of the century, and tending to raise the level of English educa- 
tion in regard to art of every kind. But special causes have favoured 
the diffusion of an interest in ancient art, and more particularly in that 
of Greece. Everywhere in the Hellenic lands the soil has been giving 
up its buried treasures, and revealing monuments hitherto unknown, or 
known only through books. Athens, Olympia, Mycenz, Delos, the 
Troad, Ephesus, Halicarnassus, are only a few of the sites where preg- 
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nant discoveries have rewarded the spade. Increased facilities of travel 
have enabled thousands to become familiar with the scenes of Greek 
anc Roman history, and so to follow with a keener interest the progress: 
of such explorations. England, which had sent forth many of the earlier 
explorers, among whom Colonel Leake will always hold a place of 
honour, had for some time fallen behind other nations in such enter- 
prise. Within the first half of this century both France and 
Germany had established at Athens permanent centres for the pro- 
motion of research. It was not till 1883 that a British School of 
Archeology was established there; but already it has done a con- 
siderable amount of good work ; as, fot instance, in its most recent 
undertaking, the excavations at Megalopolis in Arcadia. 

For a long time after the revival of ancient literature men were 
occupied chiefly with the beauty of its form ; this is the period to which 
Erasmus belongs, though he himself was much more than a stylist. 
Next, study was attracted by the wealth of the subject-matter contained 
in the classics, and we have the labours of such men as Casaubon. The 
third stage is that of textual criticism, in which Bentley was a vigorous 
pioneer. So far, the general characteristic had been the predominance 
of individual genius. A strong personality arose,a man like one of 
those just named, and made an epoch. His work was emphati- 
cally his own; and he was bound by no rules except such as he 
might lay down for his own guidance. But, as generations went 
on, and the literature of these studies grew in volume, students 
began to feel the need of more agreement on general principles. 
In the present century the scientific spirit has added the domain of 
these old studies to its conquests. Within the last fifty years the com- 
parative method has created a science of language. The study of manu- 
scripts, as such, has become the science of paleography ; textual 
criticism is, within certain limits, a science ; so is archeology, or rather 
it is a group of kindred sciences. All this is excellent ; though there arc 
certain tendencies, incidental to this progress, which it is desirable to 
keep within due bounds. There is some danger, perhaps, lest, under the 
influence of high specialising, the various departments or sub-depart- 
ments of classical study should become too much isolated from each 
other, and the larger view of the humanities should be lost. The other 
danger is lest the zeal for scientific precision should obscure the nature 
of the material with which all scholarship has to deal, viz., the creations 
of the human mind, in language, in literature, or in art. No study, 
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concerned with such material, can attain its highest aim, unless 
the purely intellectual spirit of science is controlled by the 
literary and artistic sense, which is partly moral. To hold the 
balance between them must always be difficult, and is peculiarly diffi- 
cult in an age like our own. But the rising generation of scholars, the 
future guardians of the classical tradition, will perhaps do well to heed 
these things. 

Meanwhile, it is a matter for unqualified rejoicing that the study of 
antiquity has become wider and more real, and is now capable of satis- 
fying a greater diversity of intellectual appetites. The gain here 
might be illustrated by a typical case—that of Thackeray, who, in 
his charming Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 
records his first visit to Athens. He imagines the Greek Muse 
coming to him in a dream, and -asking him if he is not charmed 
to be there; and he replies to her, “ Madam, your company in youth 
was made so laboriously disagreeable to me that I can’t at present 
reconcile myself to you in age.” After an admirable description 
of the view from the Acropolis, he adds: “ Musing over this wonderful 
scene, perhaps I get some feeble glimpse or idea of that ancient Greek 
spirit which peopled it with sublime races of heroes and gods; and 
which I never could get out of a Greek book.” Yet Thackeray had been 
at the famous school which,~a little earlier, sent forth Thirlwall and 
Grote. Under the present methods, there is less danger that a boy of 
such gifts should have a like experience. Not only are the Greek books 
made more attractive, but there is an easier access to glimpses of Greek 
art. It may fairly be said that classical studies are now, on the whole, 
more efficient in this country than they ever were; they are at many 
points deeper; they are more comprehensive ;.and they are more in 
touch with the literary and artistic interests of the day. 

I believe, too, that the classics will keep their place in our system of 
liberal education. This belief rests on the fact that their true claims are 
now more generally understood. Critical studies in history, in ‘law, in 
language, and in various branches of archxology, have brought out the 
number and complexity of the threads by which modern civilisation is 
interwoven with ‘the ancient civilisations of Greece and Rome. The 
Greek mind stands out clearly as the great originating mind of Europe; 
it has given us not only standards of literature, not only models of art, 
but ideas which have been fruitful in eyery field of human thought and 
life. As Renan says, “Progress will eternally consist in developing 
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what Greece conceived.” The positive results of antiquity in special 
branches of knowledge, such as medicine or natural science, have indeed 
been absorbed into modern books. But if we desire to study 
antiquity itself, to see how ideas have been evolved, to understand, 
in short, the earlier chapters of our own history, then we must 
needs go to the mental records of our European ancestors: This 
constitutes the historical claim of the classics. On _ literary 
grounds their claim is twofold ; first, their intrinsic beauty, and their 
unexhausted wealth of suggestive thought. As to the latter, let us 
remember what is so well said by John Stuart Mill: “ The discoveries 
of the ancients in science have been greatly surpassed, and as much of 
them as is still valuable loses nothing by being incorporated in modern 
treatises ; but what does not so well admit of being transferred bodily, 
and has been very imperfectly carried off even piecemeal, is the treasure 
which they accumulated of what may be called the wisdom of life ; the 
rich store of experience of human nature and conduct which the acute 
and observing minds of those ages, aided in their observations by the 
greater simplicity of manners and life, consigned to their writings, 
and most of which retains all its value.” Secondly, there is the fact 
that, either directly or indirectly, they have moulded, or at least helped 
to inspire, almost all the best writing of the modern world. 
Modern literature can be appreciated and enjoyed without their 
help. But the light which they can give adds zest to the enjoyment 
and depth to the appreciation ; and they alone can explain the process 
of development. On the third claim of the classics, the linguistic, it 
must suffice barely to touch. It is not necessary to dwell on the cardinal 
importance of Greek and Latin for the study of comparative philology 
and of general grammar. As instruments of mental training, again, they 
have the advantage of a structure organically distinct from the modern. 
The very freedom with which the order of words can be varied ina 
Greek or Latin sentence—a freedom unparalleled in any modern 
language—increases the value of the exercise in analysis. And when 
the classical languages are rhetorically, though not quite accurately, 
described as “ dead,” that very epithet suggests one of their chief recom- 
mendations, In a modern language, living authority can decide questions 
ofusage or idiom ; Greek and Latin, in which there is no such resource, 
make a more exacting demand on the learner’s nicety of judgment. 
And this consideration applies not only in the province of language, 
but in the whole domain of classical study. It is good to have in our 
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literary education at least one large subject rich in problems which 
excite curiosity but do not admit of any certain solution. “ Prob- 
ability,” as Bishop Butler says, “is the very guide of life”; and for 
probable reasoning, as distinguished from demonstrative, it would be 
hard to find a more varied field than is afforded by the classics. 

Nearly three centuries ago Bacon spoke of those who “call upon 
men to sell their books and buy furnaces, forsaking Minerva and the 
Muses as barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan.” He further 
expresses his opinion that the progress of knowledge has been retarded 
by a tendency to neglect the general training of the mind— 
“ philosophy and universality,” as he terms it—in favour of professional 
studies. It is no new thing, the question how far and how best 
we can combine education, the bringing out of the faculties, with 
instruction, the imparting of valuable knowledge. Modern life, so 
complex, so restless, and so competitive, naturally tends to insist first 
upon instruction ; but, as no progress of science can enable men to think 
faster, a sound economy of educational time depends on the same 
principles as ever. Classical studies serve to inform the mind, in the 
proper sense of that word ; they serve to mould and to train it; but 
they also instruct ; and the uses of the knowledge which they can give are 
manifold. They cannot, indeed, create the literary faculty, though they 
seldom fail to improve it where it exists; nor can they humanise 
characters that resist their charm, though, where that power finds 
rentrance, they vindicate their title to be called the humanities. In any 
easonable scheme of liberal education, studies such as these deserve to 
retain their place. As Mr. Freeman, one of their staunchest defenders, 
once said, let them be “the objects of a reasonable homage,” not “ of an 
exclusive superstition.” Nothing,I believe, would tend more to confirm 
the position of classical studies in this country than a deeper and more 
systematic study of modern languages and literatures. Every addition 
to the clearness with which we see the continuity of literary tradition in 
Europe must add force to the words which Dante addresses to the shade 
of Virgil, “Tu se’ lo mio maestro e’l mio autore”; for the relation of 
modern to ancient literature is that of a disciple who renounces no part 
of his originality or his independence when he acknowledges his debt 
to a master and a guide. 


R. C. JEBB, 





AN IDEALIST. 


HE rain had ceased by the time Philip Miller reached the small 
e% house, and a yellow sunset irradiated the dripping roofs and 
gardens of the almost suburban street. He rang the door bell, and 
then, with that economy of time his busy day exacted, drew out his 
note-book to inspect his list of engagements. Three still remained 
unfulfilled :— 

6.15. Tea with Stephen Hope. 

7.45. Meeting of the New Brotherhood at the Newborough Hall. 

To supper with S. Stanton afterwards. 

Philip replaced his book and rang again, this time more sharply than 
before. Almost instantly the door was opened and there looked forth 
eagerly an old face, the face of a woman with snow-white hair and a 
gaze of almost childlike simplicity and sweetness. 

*O Mr. Miller, I am afraid you rang before,” she exclaimed con- 
tritely, as she ushered him into the tiny sitting-room, where a fire burnt 
brightly in the grate and the table was laid daintily for tea. “I think I 
am getting a little deaf—pray take a seat—and my head has been aching 
to-day.” 

“Really!” said Philip in the thin, emotionless voice which was the 
best that he could offer. Accepting it as such, Mrs. Hope continued : 

“The truth is, | have been a good deal put out. I don’t know when 
I have been so vexed as I have been to-day by Stephen.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Philip with more show of interest, if not 
surprise, at this charge against a young man whose—in Philip’s eyes— 
almost fatuous devotion to his mother threatened to let and hinder his 
success in life. 

“Stephen says,” continued Mrs. Hope in tones tremulous with 
wounded feeling, “that when he is out I do too much about the house 
and overwork myself, and so he will have it that we must keep a servant. 
And that is really more than I can put up with at my time of life, for 
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you know, Mr. Miller, I am not so young as I was, and worry and trouble 
try me more than they used to. A charwoman to come in for an hour 
or two, or a boy to do the rough work, as we have now, that I don’t 
mind, but the bother of a servant-girl, morning, noon, and night, is 
really more than I have strength for now.” 

Philip was engaged in inspecting in the book-shelves near the fire- 
place Stephen’s special and slowly acquired library. Frowning dis- 
approvingly at the undue proportion of poets therein, he turned again 
to the fire, and observed, with that semi-attention that was the most he 
accorded to persons so inconsiderable as Mrs. Hope: 

“ Stephen will not be able to keep a servant if he joins the New 
Brotherhood.” 

“No?” 

“ No ; it is against our rules.” 

“Is it, now?” cried Mrs. Hope, her mobile face sparkling with agree- 
able surprise ; “ I am glad to hear that. I never knew it was anything 
so sensible; I thought it was-more like the Odd Fellows or the 
Freemasons, or what you used to belong to, both of you, last year.” 

“ That was a political debating club. I left that long ago.” 

‘Have you? Well, I shall be glad when Stephen does the same, 
for I don’t fancy it is good for much, and I don’t mind telling you, Mr. 
Miller, that since he joined it he hardly ever goes to chapel, nor even 
to church, as he would sometimes—never goes, only when I beg him to ; 
and you know how different——” 

She paused, checked by the sound of the opening door. It was 
Stephen himself, and she hurried off to the kitchen to prepare the tea. 

“Good evening, Philip,” said Stephen as he came in, with a smile like 
his mother’s playing over a face darker and more finely moulded than 
hers. It vanished as, falling into a chair, he threw his head back, and 
crossed behind it his well-formed hands. 

“You look fagged,” observed Philip. 

“ Fagged ? I am dead tired, and my right arm—” he changed his 
position that he might rub it—‘my arm aches as if I had neuralgia 
in it.” 

“Why, what:have you been doing?” 

“What have I been doing?” 

He repeated the question with that curious look, half humorous, 


half sad, so familiar to Philip, and yet never wholly comprehended by 
him. 
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“T’ll tell you what I have been doing. I have been carrying a 
baby.” 

“ A what!” 

“A baby,” reiterated Stephen quietly. “You know what a baby is,. 
don’t you, Philip? That big bundle that most women carry about for 
the best part of their lives. You see them tripping about with it in the 
streets, in the trains, in the omnibuses—everywhere. It is plain that it 
makes them all practically one-armed, but perhaps you fancied it was 
only a featherweight. I did till this afternoon, when I carried one 
nearly a hundred yards. That was twenty minutes ago, and my arm 
has not done aching yet. For, you see, the thing, being alive, as 
well as young and tender, cannot swing to and fro as a bag might, or 
be slung over your shoulder like a sack of coals. For the same reason 
you can’t lay it by or lock it up in a drawer, or get rid of it for good 
and all—at least by legal means. So, when the women work they work 
with it ; one arm for their business, one for the bundle, and when they go- 
out to play they take it with them. Jolly, isn’t it?” 

“Whose baby was it ?” 

“T don’t know. I should like to know. The father is either a slave 
or a slave-driver,and the mother—Good God!” he exclaimed, with 
that sudden and complete change of tone peculiar to him, “ what a heart- 
rending sight the mother is now !” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“ About a woman who not much more than a twelvemonth ago— 
but that is the beginning, and perhaps I had better go back to it. I 
must tell you that when I walk to or from the office, as I do at least 
three times a week, fine or wet, I take a short cut through Ave Maria- 
lane—you know—the slummy little street that runs from Commercial- 
road to that half-finished row of new houses. Something Terrace I 
think they call it—on the edge of the Waste.” 

“Wormwood-terrace, you mean. I know that.” 

“ Well, one morning last summer I was going along the lane towards 
Commercial-road in sunlight that made the place and the people in it 
look drearier and dirtier than they do most days, when my eye was 
caught, just as a sudden light in a dark place might have caught it, by 
the figure of a woman coming towards me along that fou! cabbage-strewn 
way—a woman young and, like those you meet in the better part of the 
town, trim and speckless from head to foot. She had sorae small paper 
parcels slung on her wrist, and she carried a bunch of flowers in one 
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hand. On she came with a quick, springing step, and, as she came 
nearer, I felt sorry it was rude to stare. I should have liked to take 
a long breath of that dainty freshness in the midst of all the grime. 
But the one quick glance I dared to give as she passed was enough— 
enough to raise my opinion of creation several degrees higher in a flash. 
She was like—yes, she was like a rose. You have heard the comparison 
before! So have I—so often, I missed the full force of it and half fancied 
it was used for the pretty sound rather than the sense of it. But I saw 
that day it might be pure, plain fact. This woman was truly and literally 
like a rose, likea rose in the sunlight of a warm, bright day, when it 
looks as if it were drinking in nectar at every pore. Sodid the woman 
—as if mere existence was nectar to her, every breath, every pulse a 
delight ; and her sparkling eyes, her rounded, flushed cheeks, and her 
lips that curved as if she tried not to smile, were the outward signs 
of this joy.” 


“ Humph !” observed Philip, attentive—even anxiously attentive—to. 
this rhapsody, “I suppose you mean she was in good health.” 

“ Yes, I suppose I do, and if it was so, the moral I drew from the 
vision was correct, for I said to myself as I went on, ‘ Perhaps this was 


what life was designed to be, and might be, if we gave it a fair trial’ If 
so, the intention was not so bad.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“ No, it is only the first chapter. I looked out for her eagerly for 
days after, but she never did her shopping so early again, I suppose,. 
or, if she did, she chose a nicer road home. And so, by degrees, she 
slipped out of my mind altogether ; I forgot I had ever seen such a 
being—till to-night, just as I came by a curious chance to the same 
place, exactly opposite the old house with the niche over the door, where 
they say the image of the Virgin used to stand.” 

“You saw her again?” 

“ Not her—her ghost, her wreck! And yet I did recognise her, so I 
suppose we may know our dead hereafter. The rose was not so much» 
faded—it is still in its prime, you know—as crushed, trampled; worn is. 
the word—worn beneath the upper and the nether millstone, till the 
colour and the spring and above all the radiant happiness had been 
ground out of it. She was livid, haggard, ugly!” 

“Ugly!” cried Philip with unmistakable relief. 

“Yes, and she carried that everlasting bundle.” 

Mrs. Hope came in with the toast and the tea. She placed them om 
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the table, glanced at the low fire in the grate, and left the room again, 
while Stephen continued : 

“The street was slimy and slippery, and her tread was not so sure 
as when I first heard it. As she passed me, she slipped and fell, almost 
into the arms that I put out tosaveher. As if in apology, she gasped 
out something about hurrying to catch the omnibus at the -corner. 
* Let me carry your baby for you as far as that, I said.” 

“ And she let you?” 

“As a drowning woman might catch at a straw. Besides, I have 
handled one of those bundles before, though I never carried one so far. 
I laid hold of it in a masterly manner. The creature itself did not cry— 
indeed, shoved a forefinger nail about the size of a pin into my eye, as 
if in signof approbation. But the drag, the weight of it—that in- 


creased with every step.. A millstone round the neck can be nothing 
to it.” 


“ And what was the end of all this ?” 

“The end? The end, for me, was that I put them both into 
the omnibus. What the end will be for her,God only knows! 
As she walked along, panting, beside me, she .explained, as if 


to excuse herself for letting me help her, that it was most 
important she should catch this omnibus. She had been spending 
the day out of town, with her mother, who was ill—worse than she 
thought, so she had stayed longer than she intended. She was in no 
hurry, for she did not expect her husband home that evening, but 
when she did get back, late, she found a note to say that not only he 
would be home to supper, but that he would bring two friends with him. 
So she was tearing off to get something for them. ‘What, I said, 
‘in this weather!’ For, mind you, it had just left off pouring cats and 
dogs. ‘ But I have hardly anything in the hcuse but bread and tea!’ 
she cried. ‘Give them that,’ J said, ‘and let your husband explain it was 
his fault—if fault there is—for not making sure he had supper to 
give them before he asked them.’ At that she stared at me as if I 
had been raving. But can you conceive, Philip, that creatures calling 
themselves men can, for their bellies’ sake— Mother ! ” 

The last word, a cry of sorrow and indignation, was wrung from him 
by the sight of Mrs. Hope staggering into the room under the weight 
of a large and well-filled coalscuttle. 

“You will drive me out of my senses,” cried Stephen, snatching the 
coalscuttle from her. “ Have I not begged and prayed that you would 
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tell me when you want a heavy thing like this carried ? You cover me 
with shame and disgrace before my friend, and make me as bad as the 
very worst of the men I am always denouncing.” 

‘O Stephen, dearest Stephen!” exclaimed Mrs. Hope in a tone of 
meek protest, as by the last of the three energetic swings of the coal- 
scuttle that accompanied each clause, the flame was almost extinguished 
under a pyramid of coal. 

“T’ll take it off again,” said Stephen, abashed. 

“I can do that quite easily, dear, if you will fetch the eggs from the 
kitchen,” suggested Mrs. Hope coaxingly. 

After that they sat down to the simple fare converted by Mrs. 
Hope’s exquisite preparation of every item into an epicurean feast. But 
Stephen, once mounted on his favourite grievance, was not to be easily 
diverted from it. The first keen edge of his hunger assuaged, he took 
up the thread of his previous discourse as if it never had been dropped. 

“You see, it is part of the whole hideous injustice—overtime and 
underpay! They are always shouting against it for themselves—the 
men—and look at the poor drudges in their homes behind them! ‘A 
man’s work is from sun to sun, but a woman’s work is never done.’ And 
not work merely, however hard. IIl-health, torture, and risk of life— 
year after year, perhaps—all thrown into the bargain and paid with the 
same wages—which are barely thanks., That’s the worst part of it— 
this cool acceptance of the whole thing as a matter of course. You 
remember the Art Lectures at the Museum last year. I went to one of 
them where a man held forth upon the wonderful struggles and suffer- 
ings of somebody—Palissy, I think his name was—who invented some 
special kind ofchina. Time after time, rather than give in, he went to 
the brink of starvation, he sold every stick of his furniture. ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, cried the lecturer, ‘was not this a magnificent example of 
self-sacrifice?’ He waited as if for a reply, so I gave him one. ‘ Was 
Palissy married?’ I asked. The man seemed rather taken aback. 
‘ Yes, he was,’ he said ; ‘though I confess, sir, I do not see the point of 
your question.’ I said, ‘I was only curious to hear how Mrs. Palissy liked 
it.’ Hedrew himself up and answered, ‘ The authorities I have consulted 
on the subject do not afford much information as to Mrs. Palissy’s views.’ 
Of course not! That is just what I complain of. It is a side of the 
question which is never taken into consideration. And yet she had the 
hardest part of it all, for, mind you, she was not buoyed up, like her hus- 
band, by artistic enthusiasm. But it is always the same story cropping up 
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here, there, and everywhere. It makes me sceptical about your great 
martyrs, past and present. Behind so many of them you catch sight of 
that poor, over-driven figure in the rear, carrying the heaviest arm of the 
cross, and not getting a single ray of the glory!” 

Mrs. Hope had slipped from the room to fetch the muffins, reserved 
for the last, as an agreeable surprise, while Philip, leaning back in his 
chair, heard Stephen with unwonted complacency. Not that he agreed 
with the purpose of the speech—if, indeed, he gave that any heed at all+ 
What pleased him was the animation of the speaker, the dramatic 
expression, alternately humorous, pathetic, indignant, with which he 
coloured and varied his delivery ; things that left Philip himself wholly 
unmoved, but of which he was able to measure accurately the value. 
He felt it justify to the full that eulogium which the day before had 
filled some prominent leaders of the New Brotherhood with eager 
desire to add to their failing resources this gift of brilliant and persuasive 
speech. In their pressing entreaty that he should bring his friend, Philip 
observed with satisfaction a tone of deference towards himself he had 
hitherto, somewhat resentfully, missed ; an approach, at least, to that due 
appreciation of his merits and importance he had never yet established in 
the New Brotherhood—or any other. 

It would be better still, he reflected, when they had heard Stephen. 
Not Stanton himself had a note in his voice like that in which Stephen 
was now speaking. 

“It was that, and no mere hair-splitting about dogmas, that drove 
me from Hainsley’s. I should be there still if I had never known about 
his poor failing wife ; and while I was there, believing in him, I wanted 
nothing better. He had at least the tongue of an angel. When I have 
gone into the chapel feeling dull, heavy, a mere animal, a few words 
from him would call me to life again. How well I remember the last 
time I heard him! It was in the evening, and the place was crammed 
to suffocation—tier upon tier of listening faces. They were as still as if 
they held their breath to hear him. It was a wonderful sermon on the 
text: ‘ Walk in the Spirit.’ I have heard people say his teaching was 
too ascetic. Perhaps it was. He adjured us to crucify all earthly 
longings. The eye must be plucked out, the arm must be hewn off, even 
though they did not offend. And yet it all seemed easy enough as we 
listened to him—as easy as I have often fancied it would be to throw 
one’s life into the breach, with a good leader to show fight first and 
then look back to call you on—just such a leader as he seemed then. 
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That very night,” said Stephen, bringing his clenched hand emphatically 
down upon the table—“ that very night, his fourteenth child was born.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Mrs. Hope, as she placed the muffins on the 
table. “Your uncle Tom and his wife had nineteen children, sixteen 
girls and three boys.” 

“T never cared for Hainsley,” said Philip. “He behaved very badly 
to me in the Sunday-school, setting Wilkins over me—Wilkins, who had 
ouly taught there a few weeks !” 

Stephen looked pensively at his friend. 

“ Wilkins had a very taking way with children,” he said, suggestively. 

“T told Mr. Hainsley,” continued Philip, “that if he persisted in the 
arrangement I should leave his chapel, and I did.” 

The pause that followed was broken by Mrs. Hope. 

“ Stephen, dear, Mr. Miller tells me that in the New Brotherhood 
they keep no servants.” 

“Indeed !” said Stephen, looking up with a flash of interest. 

“No,” said Philip; “it is a matter of principle with them. Domestic 
servitude is part of the exploitation of one class by another—the great 
social injustice against which the Brotherhood protests.” 

“T see, I see,” cried Stephen. “I must say it is a question that had 
never occurred tome. I have no doubt they are right, and the whole 
thing isa relic of serfdom. But still, to do without servants altogether, 
as things go at present, is not very easy. Your leading men, for instance, 
must be too busy with their mission to take care for their creature com- 
forts. How do they manage ?” 

“ That is a detail,” said Philip, rising, “that can be gone into later. 
if we don’t start at once, we shall be late for the meeting.” 

Outside it was still fine, and above the dimly-lighted street the violet 
darkness was unclouded. 

“Philip,” said Stephen, as they reached the busier part of the town, 
whose crowded pavements, still wet with rain, reflected the yellow glare 
of lamps and windows, “who speaks to-night ?” 

“ Stanton himself—our leading man, I consider.” 

“ He is a Londoner, is he not?” 

“Yes; he came to settle here about eighteen months ago, on his 
marriage. He has been of great use to us. His energy is untiring, and 
he speaks remarkably well. When you have heard him state our case 
you will have no further hesitation about joining us.” 

“TI shall have no hesitation about joining you, if you show me what 
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I want—Church or Brotherhood—I don’t care what its name is—men 
banded together to fight to the death against every form of bullying— 
for that is the right word—that trampling underfoot of the weak, or 
wresting hard bargains out of them, and, when they are willing as well 
as weak, snatching at every sacrifice they offer.” 

“It is precisely against this that we protest. Stanton gave us an 
excellent address on this very subject last week. I wish you had heard 
it. Weturn here. You know this little street, eh ?” 

“Yes,” answered Stephen, but in a different tone. 

“The same performance is still going on,” said Philip, glancing 
towards the chapel windows, rosily bright against the gloom. 

“Philip,” cried Stephen, as if he had not heard, “do you ever feel 
the want of the old gathering together—a kind of home-sickness for the 
Word and the prayers?” 

“No, indeed ; Iam only too thankful to have escaped from such 
superstitious folly.” 

“ Yes, but other converts have felt what I mean. Luther did, I know, 
and I have often fancied Paul must have missed the Temple service. 
They are singing.” 

“ Yes—a hymn you never liked the words of.” 

“T liked the words of very few of them. But now I don’t hear the 
words, I hear only the voices—the voices that I miss. Wait a minute! 
Listen.” 

As the fall of their steps ceased, not a sound rose from the unfre- 
quented way, and the undertone to the song of this invisible choir was 
the tumult of the streets they had left behind, transformed by distance 
into a long sustained monotone, like a wail of weariness and hunger 
unsatisfied. , 

“ What is there to listen to?” exclaimed Philip. 

“The hope in their voices,” answered Stephen, speaking in hushed 
tones. “ Faith we never had—you and I—or we should never have lost 
it, but hope once was ours, a larger hope than. we find out here in the 
darkness. They are singing about a Man Who, even in His death agony, 
stoops to comfort a woman, and they believe that He was the Son of God.” 

“T wonder you can trifle in this way with delusions you have re- 
nounced,” said Philip, perturbed by the dangerous tenour of these 
reflections. “A few minutes ago you were exposing the folly of their 
preaching.” 

“Of their practice, you mean!” cried Stephen, with a sharp change 
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of tone, moving on again. “Their preaching, my friend, you will not 
match anywhere—that I see clearer every day. But it is not preaching 
that I want, or fine sentiments or theories, any more than doctrines or 
dogmas. I must see men, not saying their creed, but living it—week- 
days and Sundays, every hour, every minute. Shall I find this in the 
New Brotherhood ? ” 

“Certainly ; our Work is eminently practical.” 

The interior of Newborough Hall was not impressive that night. 
The Brotherhood had no money to lavish on adornments or brilliant 
lighting, and the attendance of a fickle public had been diminished by 
the counter attractions of some livelier entertainment. Signs of poverty 
and unpopularity, had he marked them at all, would have counted as. 
merits in Stephen’s eyes, but he could not but notice something depress- 
ing in the place and scene, and felt that an audience so small and listless. 
as that scattered about the wooden benches would have deprived him 
alike of words and ideas. Therefore it was with true admiration he 
heard Stanton from the platform speak for some time, with as much 
earnesiness in the beginning and as much fire in the end as 
if applauding thousands had inspired him. Of a very different 
type from Stephen—more massive, more robust—Stanton was prob- 
ably independent of encouragement, but had he wanted it he might 
have found it in Stephen’s fine eyes, eagerly fixed on him throughout. 
Stephen’s interest was at once captivated by Stanton’s opening, that 
movingly described the great wrong—the terrible inequality of social 
conditions—that the New Brotherhood had been framed to reform. Then 
followed a description of the political—though bloodless—revolution for 
which they worked, of the new order they hoped to establish, whereby 
the misery and degradation of the proletariat were for ever to be 
abolished, and the comfort, refinement, and pleasure now enjoyed by one 
small class to be shared by all. Nor was this promised Utopia one of 
material prosperity only, as some unfriendly critics had declared. The 
moral regeneration of men would of necessity accompany their social 
emancipation, for, let theologians say what they would, extremes of 
poverty and wealth formed the true source of sin. Thus, with the 
origin of evil, evil itself would disappear, and so, shortly and simply, by 
the reform of economic conditions merely, would be attained that reign 
of righteousness and peace, that Heavenly Kingdom, as it had been 
called, for which the saints had laboured and the martyrs suffered as 
yet in va‘n. 
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“ Then, my friends,” concluded Stanton, “we shall have no cause to 
seek, like past generations, for happiness in another world, for on this 
beautiful earth will be our home—yes, our home, enriched not merely by 
the rest, the shelter, the refreshment of which the sacred domestic hearth 
should be the centre, but by the affection, the tenderness, the unselfish 
devotion that spring up so easily, so inevitably around it, when not 
stifled by the brutalising influence of abject want.” 

Stanton stepped from the platform as he finished, and immediately 
left the Hall, but the other leaders remained there for a few minutes, and 
Philip went up to speak to them before he took his departure with 
Stephen. As they passed from the Hall to the street they found that 
the night was fair no longer. The sky was overcast once more, and a 
fine, thick rain chilled as well as obscured the air. They drew their 
hats more over their brows and turned up their coat collars as they 
hurried in the direction of Wormwood-terrace, and not till they were in 
Ave Maria-lane did ,Philip attempt to satisfy his curiosity as to the 
real signification of Stephen’s silence. 

“Did you like Stanton’s speech ?” 

“Some parts of it immensely. Others—well, I have no fault to find 
with them but that they promised too much, perhaps. But,what is of more 
consequence, seeing it ismen, not measures, I want—I liked the man—at 
the last. I tell you honestly, when he first came forward I was a little 
disappointed with him—with the look of him, I mean. _ I missed some- 
thing—I don’t know what exactly—I look for in men who fight against 
the world. He seemed, perhaps, too sleek, too prosperous, as if he were 
at ease there. The more honour to him, of course, if he feels so strongly 
wrongs that have not galled him. If he is as good as his word 
—Good Heavens! There she is again !” 

“What—who?” cried Philip, following the gaze of his friend’s 
distended eyes. 

Along the street that a few yards further on joined the one in which 
they walked, through the mist of rain that dulled the glimmer of the 
sparse street lamps, a woman came towards them. She moved with 
a slow, dragging step, and she carried a basket in her hand and in 
her arms a baby. 

“It is the same woman!” murmured Stephen. ‘ Poor slave! her 
long day is not over yet! Quick, Philip, and we shall meet her at the 
corner, I must play nurse once more.” 

“But, Stanton”—began Philip, but the end of his sentence was lost. 
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“Good evening,” said Stephen, in a tone as reverent as the gesture 
with which he raised his hat. “I am sorry to see you out so late and in 
this rain, but I am glad to meet you in time to help you, if I may. I 
carried the baby safely this morning, did I not?” 

The woman hesitated and began to stammer a half-hearted refusal, 
but, as if it recognised and liked its former bearer, the child turned and 
held out its hands to him. 

“ Strange!” cried the mother in tones of mingled awe and admira- 
tion. “She is so shy she will hardly go to her father. But our way is on, 
up the Lane.” 

“ And so is ours,” answered Stephen, walking onward with the child 
in his arms. 

“I am ashamed, quite ashamed to let you carry her again,” cried the 
woman, keeping pace with him, while Philip followed moodily in the 
rear ; “ but we are close home now—we live just round the corner, a few 
doors to the left, in Wormwood-terrace. This has been a terrible day! 
Everything has gone wrong. Last ofall, the baker forgot to send the 
rolls as he promised, and nothing’in the house but the stalest bread! I 
had to go for them, and take her too, as I could not leave her alone in 
the house. Fortunately the baker keeps open late, and I have them, but 
now I am so afraid the gentlemen will arrive before I get home, and 
my husband——” 

She quickened her pace and spoke no more. They turned the corner 
and, as they did so, felt cold upon their faces the wind that came sweep- 
ing over that dreary Waste, soon to be thickset with buildings frail, 
uniform, and hideous as those of Wormwood-terrace. 

Before the third house she paused. 

“ Thank you, thank you!” she cried, holding out her arms. 

“ Good-night,” said Stephen, resigning his burden, and failing to hear 
Philip’s exclamation of surprise. 

The door of the house suddenly opened, throwing from the lamp-lit 
entry a stream of light into the darkness. In the doorway stood a man, 
big, burly—Stanton himself. At the sight of the woman on the 
doorstep—and it was she only that he at first perceived—his brows 
darkened. 

“ Where have you been?” he cried sharply. “ And what have you 


been doing all day? I expect my fricnds every minute, and supper— 
ah !” 


A delightful, a genial change passed over his face; he had caught 
VoL, IX.—NO. 54. 2L 
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sight of his guests on the pavement just behind her. As she slipped 
quickly past him into the house, he stepped forward hastily to welcome 
them. 

“Come in, come in out of the rain,” he cried. “I am delighted to 
see you both, and especially to make Mr. Hope’s acquaintance.” 

He held out his square, powerful hand as he spoke, but the first few 
seconds of stupefaction and incredulity had been succeeded in Stephen’s 
mind by overwhelming conviction, and with an oath—the first that ever 
crossed lips stainless as a girl’s—he tossed the proffered palm aside and, 
turning on his heel, strode swiftly off into the darkness. 


LANOE FALCONER, 





OUR SPORTING ZADKIELS. 


ONE are so credulous, says a wise proverb, as the incredulous; 
N and in no case, perhaps, is the truth of this saying more 
evident than in the case of those who are perpetually under the 
impression that they are so certainly in the possession of accurate 
information about the comparative merits of racehorses, or the relative 
honesty of jockeys, trainers, and owners, that they are always in 
the confident expectation of making money by backing their opinions. 
The dictum of some stableman, which may or may not be disinterested, 
reaches them at seventh hand, and, without the least personal know- 
ledge of facts or intentions, they are straightway prepared to assume an 
air of exclusive wisdom, and to rank themselves complacently amongst 
the ranks of the knowing ones, and to be ready to stake far more than 
they can afford in the hope of pocketing more than honest labour or 
fair exchange will bring them. Whether it is the act of a brother to 
profit by the ignorance of the less knowing, or of a man to receive 
money for which money’s worth cannot be pretended to have been 
given, of course troubles them not. Whether financial distress will 
accrue to the loser of the bet, or even the temptation to dishonesty come 
irresistibly in the wake of “debts of honour,” apparently never enters 
their thoughts. When a countryman develops an enthusiasm for the 
powers of the greyhound or horse whose exercise he has seen day by 
day, or whose place of birth is the same as his own, one can understand 
his desire to back his animal neighbour and acquaintance against those 
that are strangers or foreigners to him. But that the errand boy, the 
lawyer’s clerk, the bricklayer, or the artisan should be absorbed in this 
insane passion for betting on the success of animals of which they 
know nothing, in races which they can never see, is passing strange. 
They admit their necessary ignorance, but secretly or avowedly justify 
their action or habit by the existence of a tribe of professional 
philanthropists called sporting prophets, who exist simply to place at 
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the disposal of the public the knowledge they have acquired by- 
attendance at every race, and the lifelong study of the eccentricities and 
probabilities of the turf. 

The apprentice or labourer whom the bookmakers nobly entice and 
despoil admits to me that to pick out the best horse: of a dozen would 
require the experience of a lifetime, while he himself hardly knows a 
chestnut horse from a horse-chestnut. He has rarely, if ever, seen a race.. 
But then, he says, “ Katerfelto” of the Daily Beguiler, or “Caliban” of 
the Moon, or “ Ramrod” of the Sportive Potman, are old hands at the 
game, and I shall not be far out in following their tip. They are as 
competent to advise me as to the comparative merits of horses as is my 
employer to distinguish between Dorset and “bosh,” or shoddy and 
angola, or breeze and coal. Plausible ; for must not all of us rely on the 
evidence or dicta of experts? Their position is a strong one, and lands 
the friend who would save them from folly and its dire consequences in 
somewhat of a difficulty. Of course the prophets ought to know: why 
should I say they do not? And, of course, one must not doubt their 
ingenuous honesty any more than their superior or accurate knowledge. I 
only once saw a horse-race, and that was when I was a school-boy. I only 
once made a bet on a horse, and that was when I was an undergraduate. 
How can I as amild parish priest know that these prophets don’t know ? 
I have known, especially when Chaplain of H. M. Prison, Clerkenwell, 
innumerable cases of shame, ruin, and crime arising from the folly, 
which rapidly develops into the frenzy, of betting. But how can their 
sheet anchor be shown not to be trustworthy ? How can I demonstrate 
that what they parade as a reason for the faith that is in them can be 
to a reasonable man no reason at all? Happily, the means are to hand, 
for these prophets deal with the immediate and not the remote future, and 
Tuesday’s paper will show the value of Monday’s prediction. Anyone 
can thus test the value of these prophecies. This, then, I have done for 
the sake of others, and not, I am happy to know, without effect. 

I take for example the selections of the prophets of seven sporting 
papers for certain eleven races that are to come off at Newmarket. At 
the outset it might be noted that for the eleven races sixty-one horses 
were named as future wirners by the “knowing” ones, which points to a 
considerable qualification necessary in the estimation of this knowledge; 
it is nearly 6 to I, in fact, against the accuracy of any given predic- 
tion of even professional cognoscentz. As the week goes on I note 
the actual result of the races, and to this effect. In the first race no one 
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named the winner, and one horse, about which four prophets were unani- 
mous, was not even placed. In the second, indeed, the winner was 
selected by six out of seven ; but in the third no one selected the winner, 
or even the second horse. In the fourth no one selected the winner, or 
even the second horse. In the fifth only one selected the winner, while 
four out of five named one horse as sure to win—which he did not. In 
the sixth two were right, but five out of the seven wise men predicted 
the success of a horse which was not even placed. In the seventh no 
one named the winner. In the eighth the same thing occurred, and no 
one mentioned even the second horse. In the ninth no one prophesied 
correctly. In the tenth one was correct, and another gave the winner as 
an alternative to another with equal or greater chances. In the eleventh 
only one out of seven was right. That is, in six out of eleven races all 
the prophecies of all the prophets were wrong. In three cases one 
prophet only of the company was right, and in one case two were 
right. Or, to put it in another way, one prophet was right once out of 
eleven attempts ; another was right three times and a-half (giving an 
alternative horse) out of eleven tries ; another was right once and a-half 
out of seven attempts ; another once out of ten; another twice out of 
eleven ; the next twice out of ten; and the seventh prophet was right 
once out of ten predictions. One is at a loss which to admire most— 
the audacity of the prophets or the gullibility of their disciples ; and the 
only appropriate comment would seem to be: “ The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the people love to have it so.” 

Lest it should be said that a set of races here and another 
there prove little, I determined to take all the races for a month, and 
to print the result, whether it confirmed. or disproved what I had 
previously written. I began this batch of continuous investigations by 
studying the utterances of a prophet called “ Uno,” who is introduced to 
me by the Morning Leader at breakfast each day. Beginning with the 
first extract, I find he advises my speculating on seven horses for seven 
races at Manchester. Happily I was not tempted, for in every instance 
he turned out a false prophet, only three of the seven being even placed. 
Next day he gives me six horses to be first and one to be second. 
Twice was he right; five times wrong. Next day for Kempton he gives 
me seven chances of profiting by the prophet; but in no case did his 
horses win. Next day he divides my attention between Yarmouth, 
Ayr, and Lichfield. Following his advice, I should have won twice and 
lost four times at Yarmouth ; won twice and lost four times at Ayr ; 
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and lost five times without one success at Lichfield. Next day at 
Warwick and Ayr he would have given me three wins and nine 
losses, so that the previous 2 to I against the prophet has become 
3 to1. Next day the state of affairs becomes worse, for he is once right 
and five times wrong. Next day I should win twice and lose five times 
by acting on his knowledge. The next cutting (Westmoreland Plate, &c.) 
gives three wins to four losses. The next, two wins to five losses. 
And the last I have before me for this period of nine days consecutively, 
gives me one success and six failures. I am afraid, by-the-bye, these 
cuttings may have got out of order, and even that I may have been 
working backwards instead of forwards ; but the result is the same, and 
the newspaper cuttings before me are those from the Morning Leader 
for nine days, beginning September 7th. The total, therefore, is sixty-six 
failures to eighteen successes on the part of the specially qualified expert 
who is retained by a democratic paper to be my morning leader in 
the manly science of winning the money of other people without 
giving them anything in return. That is, the odds are three and two- 
thirds to one against any one of his prophecies being true. 

But perhaps the sporting prophet of a daily paper devoted also to 
other matters is a minor prophet compared with the greater ones of the 
sporting papers. Therefore I buy on September 23rd the Sforting 
Times, otherwise known as the “ Pink ’Un,” to see if its colour is. 
at all due to blushing for its prophet. His name appears to be 
Nathaniel Gubbins, and he kindly imparts to me the authentic truth 
about what will happen in races on the following Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at Newmarket, Lanark, Edinburgh, 
Windsor, and Manchester. On Tuesday, faith in him would have caused 
me to lose eight times and win four times at Newmarket, and to lose 
seven times and win twice at Lanark. Fifteen to six against the 
prophet. On Wednesday, at Newmarket, nine failures to three successes 
would have rewarded the trustful disciple of the Rev. N. Gubbins, and 
five losses to one win at Lanark. Fourteen to four against the prophet. 
On Thursday, at Newmarket, five failures to two successes, and at 
Edinburgh five failures to one win (leaving out the Haddington Plate, 
as I see I omitted to mark whether either of his two winners did 
win this race), Ten to three against the prophet. On Friday, at New- 
market, Montezuma was to win the Newmarket St. Leger, but as a 
matter of fact came in last; Speed didn’t win the Rous Memorial, nor 
Ilium the First October Stakes, as predicted ; while at Edinburgh he 
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had five failures to one success. Eight to one against the prophet. On 
Saturday, at Windsor, I am not sure about the result of one race, but, 
giving him the benefit of the doubt, there would be seven wrongs to 
one right, and at Manchester all six prophecies failed. Thirteen to one 
against the prophet. Had I believed him I fear I should now be a 
“Pink ’Un” myself with the blushes for my credulity. 

I next consulted the oracle of “ Asmodeus,” in whom the Standard 
delights. Of his six prophecies in the Evening Standard of September 
23rd, one was right (Keymer, for the Oldham Welter) and five wrong. 
The next Monday’s issue gave nine prophecies, four right and five wrong, 
Tuesday’s, two right and five wrong. Wednesday’s, two right and six 
wrong. Thursday’s, one right and seven wrong. Friday’s, two right 
and five wrong. Total, twelve successes to thirty-three failures,a pro- 
portion that would hardly entitle a prophet off the turf to daily utter- 
ance in one of the several “ greatest circulations,” and, I presume, regular 
pay for the instruction he gives to the Conservative party. I am not 
aware why the name of this prophet was adopted by him. The Talmud 
calls Asmodeus the king of evil spirits; and the name is derived 
variously from a Hebrew word meaning to destroy, or from a Persian 
word meaning to tempt. One who tempts or allures men to destruction 
might be the description of a sporting prophet from the lips of some 
young clerk dispossessed of purse and place by trusting in his predictions; 
but it is a queer name for a man to choose for himself. The Book of 
Tobit (viii. 3) gives as the end of Asmodeus that “he fled into the 
utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him.” Many of our present- 
day youths might desire their misleader to follow his namesake—to send 
him to Jericho would hardly be sufficient—and that the doubtless 
angelic editor of the Standard would bind him never to write again 
on matters concerning the turf. 

The next paper to aid me in the search for a prophet was the 
Sporting Life of September 30th. Herein what is in position and by 
appearance the leader or chief article is by one Augur, an ill-omened 
name when one remembers the ancient tale of how when two Augurs 
met they were constrained to laugh at the thought that their divinations 
and conclusions, drawn from the observation of victims, were believed by 
anyone. He first deals at length with the Nottingham 41,000 Handicap, 
and finally declares for Juvenal, who, however, did not win. Of the 
horse who did win—Dornroschen—he says he “comes out bad on the 
book”; the second he damns with the faint praise that he “is no 
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glutton” ; and of the third he remarks, “I do not care for his sort.” Yet 
they all beat his “winner” easily. For the Hurst Park Club Cup he 
says, “I can see nothing to beat Chater,” but the ungrateful beast only 
came in fifth! In the Breeders’ Produce he scored, as his favourite 
actually won ; and in the Duke of York Stakes he was again successful 
with Avington. For the Curfew Handicap he selects two horses, but 
alas! neither won. Thus, of five important races, concerning which he 
writes at length, he is right twice and wrong four times. Two to one 
against the prophet so far. He then selects the winner for nine races at 
Nottingham, and is right once and wrong eight times; for seven at Hurst 
Park, and is right once and wrong six times; for eight at Kempton 
Park, and is right once and wrong. seven times; and for seven at 
Hamilton Park, where he is right twice and wrong five times. Totals 
for this group, thirty-one prophecies, with five successes and twenty-six 
failures. This gives more than 5 to 1 against the prophet. Hitherto 
he has been bold, and contented, as prophets of truth should be, with a 
simple choice and unambiguous utterances. For some reason, inscrut- 
able to the unprophetic mind, when he comes to the Windsor Races he 
thinks it more prudent to use the timorous word “ or,” and to select two 
for each race but one. He therefore has fifteen winners for the seven races, 
but alas! is only right twice and wrong thirteen times. More than 6 to 1 
against the prophet. Pecca fortiter next time, illustrious Augur. You 
could hardly be worse off if you had contented yourself with one string 
instead of two to the bow. On the whole of his predictions, therefore, 
he achieves wine successes to thirty-three failures, and he is the chief 
man of a leading sporting paper! Truly an Augur of the Roman sort! 
He and Asmodeus, it will be observed, are equal in their failures and not 
far apart in their successes. Between them they are right twenty-one 
times and wrong sixty-six times. And then I find Arsenal lads thinking 
they must win on Stick-in-the-Mud because the prophets must know 
and the prophets say it must win. I devoutly trust they may not more 
resolutely continue to gamble on the turf’by discovering the more 
lucrative line of betting 3 to 1 against any and every horse selected 
by their favourite prophet. But as of old there were “schools of 
the prophets ” in Jericho, so others in the same issue of the Sporting Life 
essay to be believed. With regard to the Windsor Races, there is 
another gentleman called “The Man on the Spot,” and he tries his hand 
at prophecy, with the result twice right, five times wrong. Is it kicking 
a man when he is down to notice that one of his certain winners was only 
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placed seventh in the race, and another was fourth, and another not even 
eighth? Thirdly, the Sporting Life has a’Special Commissioner, to 
whom it accords more than a column of space. This gentleman ven- 
tures to select ten horses, but, woe to his disciples! in not a single 
instance was he right, and Asmodeus even seems an angel of light and 
leading compared to him. As regards the Hurst Park Club Cup 
he thinks three horses should be named as winner, and surely in 
three shots a professional expert should hit the mark. Altro, however, 
one of the objects of his faith, came in fourth, another eighth, and the 
last tenth. Rather wild shooting this! Once more another prophet 
tries his hand‘in the same issue of the Sporting Life, and as he isa 
Special Correspondent at Newmarket he might be expected to outshine 
the previous luminaries from his many local opportunities of sight and 
hearing. But perhaps he has orders to shine low, for his “ fancies ” (the 
modesty of the man appears in this word he uses in preference to “ pre- 


diction” or “moral cert”) are right in five instances and wrong in 


twenty-seven. Where, where is*truth? Again I plod wearily on in 
search of a prophet, and of some reason why papers print their utter- 
ances and crowds believe them. The awkward squad of the Sforting 
Life, composed of “ Augur,” “The Man on the Spot” (very much 
off the spot, I should say), the “Special Commissioner,” and the 
“‘ Special Correspondent,” fires seventy-five shots and hits the target 
sixteen times. Who is the hopeless duffer of the quartette in considera- 
tion for whose feelings the other three generously agree to miss on 
purpose lest he should be discouraged, or eve= (if this is possible to a 
prophet) ashamed? Or can it be that all are of the same class? If so, 
spectators had better stand in front than by the side of the target, and 
their danger will be increased when‘an infant school begins to practise 
with popguns. 

I next take the Evening Standard of October 7th, which contains 
the prophecies of the six leading sporting papers for the ensuing week, 
arranged under the head of the various races. 1 remember how a London 
curate who was the son of an eminent Conservative statesman, observ- 
ing the rush for Evening Standards in a working man’s club, rejoiced 
over this indubitable evidence of the existence and prevalence of the 
Tory working man, but had his joy darkened by the discovery that the 
reason was that more late sporting news was attainable in that organ 
than in any other. So my newsagent, when I| asked him for a paper to 
aid me in my search, recommended this Conservative illuminant. First it 
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quotes at length the opinions concerning the Cesarewitch of the prophets 
of the Sfortsman, the Sporting Life, the Field, Land and Water, the 
Sporting Times, and the Licensed Victuallers Gazette. These six wise men 
select four horses as being each sure to come in first—Red Eyes, Molly 
Morgan, Pilot, and Aborigine. Red Eyes made a dead heat with Cypria, 
a speedy steed not mentioned by any one of these knowing ones, while 
it started with the betting 66 to 1 against it, and thirteen preceded 
it in the list of those who had found favour in the eyes of the cogno- 
scent. Does this look like the peculiar knowledge of experts when none 
mention the outsider who made a dead heat of it? The Sfortsman 
mentions seven as “ most likely to supply the winner,” but Cypria is not 
among them, nor is it in the six which the Sportime Life thinks “the 
most worthy of support.” For the comparatively minor races of the 
week, six prophets select five horses for the Champion Stakes, and 
between them are right thrice and wrong five times. For the Second 
October Nursery they are right once and wrong six times. For the 
Flying Welter they pick out six horses, but every one fails them. For the 
Newmarket Oaks they are right once and wrong twice, and the same for 
the Clearwell Stakes. For the All-aged Selling Plate only four of them 
prophesy, once right and thrice wrong. But in the Royal Stakes one 
horse, Racburn, was apparently so much superior to all the rest 
that for once all are unanimous and all are right. The next 
day’s racing finds thirty-one horses selected for five races (if two strings 
to a bow are good what must six be?), but the result is twice right to 
twenty-nine failures! The next day finds five prophets unanimous and 
right in choosing Ladas for the Middle Park Plate, and as regards the 
Lowther Stakes all chose La Fléche, though the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gazette coupled another name with it, and so there are actually six rights 
to one wrong over this race. Yet even with this most rare correctness 
of prevision the six races of that day provide twenty-two failures to 
fourteen successes. Then come three Newmarket races, with three rights 
to seventeen wrongs in the prophecies; and next four Alexandra Park 
races, wherein two successes are obscured by ten failures. Summarising, 
therefore, the results of all the prophecies given in the Evening Standard 
of October 7th, we find forty-five successes to one hundred and forty- 
two failures; in other words, 3 to I against any prophecy of any 
prophet, bar none! The prophet of the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette 
seems to take the cake as a Mahdi with four hits to thirty-seven misses, 
though run very close by the brother seer of the Fze/d, who is a true 
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prophet nine times out of forty. That is, 4 to 1 against the Field ; 
10 to I against the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette ; and 5 to I against the 
Sportsman prophet, who is only right six times out of twenty-nine ! 
The prophet of the very licensed trade is obviously one worth attention 
and so next I buy the Gazette over which he lords it as “ The Baron.” 
This is the issue for October 13th. Sixty-two horses are selected by 
the tipster; six times is he right and fifty-six times is he wrong! 
“Follow the Baron,” cries the paper, and yet it is more than 9 to I 
against the correctness of one of his prophecies. This is much the 
same as the result of what I noticed as to his success in the previous 
week. And yet in another part of the paper, under the head of “ Turf 
Topics,” the writer begins with “ Bravo the Baron!!! Follow the 
Baron!!! Once again ” (does he mean for once in a way ? ) “ has our Turf 
prophet been successful.” In the churchyard of Woolwich there is a 
monumental inscription requesting the reader to follow the gentleman. 
whose memory is thus kept alive. Some wag added words expressive 
of his disinclination to follow the advice until more certain of the route 
and its destination. This epitaph may well occur to those who are 
invited to follow the Baron. A more serious point, however, from a 
moral point of view, is involved when, in a third part of the paper, we 
find the Baron asking for postal orders for twelve shillings from all. 
readers, and adding, “ The following, among other winners, sent out by 
wire during the past week amply prove that we are giving our readers 
sound advice when we repeat, Follow the Baron.” It then is said that Red 
Eyes was sent as the winner of the Cesarewitch. But on turning back 
to a paper previously used I find the quotation from the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Gazette was: “I think either Molly Morgan or Aborigine will 
win, and Prisoner or Red Eyes may fight out the place battle.” There 
seems, to put it mildly, a little suppressio veri here. He alone claims. 
to have advised La Niévre, but on consulting the summary given in the 
Evening Standard of October 7th, I find that the /ie/d was the only one 
to advise La Niévre as the winner, and that as an alternative horse; while 
the selections of the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette were Galloping Dick 
or Speed. Again, he claims to have predicted Conachar, but I see the 
Sporting Life alone chose this horse, and the Licensed Victuallers’ Gasette 
advised Prince Hampton or Venia. Again, he sent Hettie Sorrel. 
But did he? The Sporting Life alone does this in the summary, 
while the Licensed Victuallers Gazette is credited with Lindrick or Sybil 
Roy. Of course he might answer, “ You quote what was printed. I am 
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‘saying what I sent out by wire.” True, but one cannot desire that this 
defence should be attempted, for it would point to the possibility of a 
prophet saying one thing to one set of people and quite another to a 
second set, and a very cursory perusal of sporting papers will show that 
not all claims to have sent winners are to be sustained ; at any rate, by 
utterances in print. A tipster whois allowed to advertise in the Sporting 
Life, one George Fenner, of Nottingham, says (Sporting Life, September 
30th) that his averages of succésses are five out of six, and guarantees a 
successful week. If so, his humble advertisement must be gall and 
wormwood to the greater prophets attached to the paper, whose averages, 
as we have seen above, are remarkably different. If the paper believes 
Mr. Fenner, why do they not discharge Augur and put him on, and at 
once annex the whole c/zen¢éle of all other Turf prophets? If they do 
not, then why do they allow that to entice their readers which they know 
not to be true ? 

In my daily instructor, the Morning Leader, 1 find on October 16th 
““ This Week’s Predictions,” a conspectus of the combined wisdom of the 
various prophets. Let us see how this comes out. For the Lowfield 
Nursery they are so divided that they think Stroller, or Legal Tender, 
or Bickerton, or Ben Shie, or Kilrosa, or Trionfi, or Irish Car, or 
Mountain Knight, will win. Irish Car did, but this leaves the venerable 
college of prophets with one success to seven failures. For the Roth- 
schild Plate they select Prince Hampton, or Euclid, or Suspender ; but 
none of these won. For the Horley Handicap they choose Jewitt’s best, 
-or First Consul, or Kilsallaghan, or Halma, or Golden Gate, or Macready, 
-or Varangian. Agree amongst yourselves, gentlemen, before you 
-ask us to believe in your superior knowledge. But they did not agree, 
and not one of their eight choices was right. For the Montefiore Stakes 
five select Prince Hampton, who didn’t win ; two advise Flodden Field, 
who didn’t win; one says Cypria, who didn’t win; while one 
chooses two horses, of whom one, Stirrup Cup, did win and the 
other, of course, did not. For the Gatwick Handicap four horses 
are chosen, and one of them did win. For the Gosforth 
Autumn Handicap the knowing ones know that Dendoscope, or Pot 
Luck, or Old Hoppy, or Dare Devil, or Hombre, or Kells, or Mr. 
Maclachlan’s selected (which may, of course, be one of the aforemen- 
tioned), will win. But none of them did. Seven (or six) shots, and not 
one hits the target. For the Northumberland Autumn Plate, Zylophone, 
-or Dare Devil, or Lord Lieutenant, or Newcourt, or Sedge Chat, will 
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win. The first did. Fourwrongtoone right. For the Orleans Nursery 
Handicap, Mecca, or Cornbury, or Janetta, or La Poorbeak, or Pomade- 
Divine, are confidently affirmed to be going to win; but none of them 
did, and Pootbeak must have thought the prophets poor judges. For 
the Temple Handicap only four horses are selected, and as one of them 
(whom only one prophet out of the seven mentioned) did win, the odds 
against the knowing ones’ knowledge are here only 3 to 1. For the 
Great Sapling Plate three horses are selected ; none of them rewarded 
the skill, knowledge, and thought bestowed on the selection. These are 
all the races mentioned, and the result is, therefore, forty-seven failures to- 
five successes, z.¢.,more than 9 to I against the prophets. 

I have now completed my task, undertaken in the hope that some- 
thing might be done to destroy any apparent force there might be in 
that excuse for betting on the turf which has most semblance of reason- 
ableness. Others any week can find fresh illustrations and proofs of my 
argument, and thereby continuously aid the weak to withstand the 
strength of the increasing temptation of the gambling spirit. Much 
might be said of the wrecks and tragedies that follow in its wake, of the 
prevalence and undoubted increase of betting among the working 
classes, and the army of young men employed in places of business ; 
but better, perhaps, it is to find one efficacious medicine to prevent the 
beginning of the disease. Religion, morality, reason, all are concerned, 
and all have some power to diminish'the evil. The aid of law should 
also be invoked, and most efficaciously could act, without proceeding to- 
extreme measures, by prohibiting the publication of the state of the odds 
and these fallacious prophecies in newspapers, although still allowing the 
description of an interesting race, or the record of events that are past. 


J. W. HORSLEY. 





FURTHER GLEANINGS FROM THE PAPYRI. 


HERE is no department of antiquarian study which has been so 
flourishing and so fruitful of recent years as that of the papyrus 
literature found in Egypt. In the first place, the materials available 
have increased enormously, owing partly to the occupation of the 
country by a civilised Power, and the consequent diffusion among the 
natives of the knowledge that fragments of papyrus may be exceed- 
ingly valuable ; owing, however, still more to the genius of individual 
explorers, among whom Mr. Petrie now takes the first place, who have 
either found or bought many precious documents which had else 
been lost. The two districts of Egypt formerly least known and 
least visited—the Fayyim and the Delta—have sprung into capital 
importance as mines of archzology, and we may prophesy with confi- 
dence that what has been found is but a tithe of what will yet be 
brought to light. 

The two European centres which have pre-eminently deserved the 
gratitude of the learned for publishing promptly their newly acquired 
treasures are Vienna and London. The débris of a great library at 
Medinet, the capital of the Fayyiim, which were bought by the Arch- 
duke Rainer, are now being published by a committee of savants in a 
special periodical, and exceed both in variety and in quantity any- 
thing yet discovered of the kind. Seven or eight centuries, and 
seven or cight languages, are represented in these fragments. But in 
quality they are disappointing. The fragments of classical authors 
are many in number, but not important as regards new authors or 
readings. The scrap from an ancient Gospel, with verses concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, is indeed profoundly interesting, but there is not enough 
of it. to allow open minds to decide whether it is anterior to those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, or merely a compendium drawn from 
them. For while it closely resembles both, it is identical with neither. 
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‘The question is accordingly usually decided by the standpoint of each 
critic. If he be heterodox, he declares the fragment to be from a prote- 
Gospel, which our Evangelists copied ; if he be orthodox, he tells us it is a 
very early compendium from our four Gospels, made, perhaps, in the 
third century. Of the classical sort, a passage from the lost Hecale of 
Callimachus, which was an epic idyll of the kind that Tennyson has 
made so familiar, is the most interesting hitherto published. And this 
has been edited, with a facsimile, by Professor Gomperz, of Vienna, the 
foremost scholar in Europe in the matter of papyrus fragments. But 
the passage is disappointing. Itis in no way remarkable, save that it 
points to a detailed treatment which we should hardly have thought 
possible in a short epic. In fact, it required no small acumen and in- 
sight to recognise its source and determine its author. 

Before we turn back to England, it may be well to cast a glance at 
the contributions to this field of scholarship made by Paris and Berlin. 
Both have acquired a considerable quantity of papyri during recent 
years, but there is no official pronouncement as to the amount, and only 
isolated specimens of their quality. We may be quite certain that with 
such specialists as M. Weil and M. Eugéne Revillot at hand in Paris, 
nothing of capital importance can lie concealed. The latter has under 
his hand a periodical in which he gives us at intervals the results of his 
researches. But they are usually in Demotic literature, from which he 
has drawn invaluable aid in deciphefing and explaining the difficult 
private accounts in Greek which form so large a portion of every col- 
lection of papyri. A long and important passage from one of the lost 
speeches of Hypereides, who seems destined to be recovered piecemeal 
from the tombs or sands of Egypt, is tne only considerable classical 
acquisition he has made for us. 

The Berlin collection, which is also under the eyes of several great 
specialists, has never yet been described as a whole. Many short 
texts, especially those concerned with accounts and with local adminis- 
tration, have been published and explained by Professor U. Wilcken, 
who has devoted his great talents to this branch of Greek philology; and 
he now promises us a corpus of all extant Greek papyri, a task so vast, 
and so constantly increasing, that it seems beyond the reach of any 
single man. The Berlin authorities should rather take heart at the 
example of the British Museum, and devote their energies to a complete 
publication of their own papyri, with adequate facszmiles. 

Of such publications we have several notable examples in the last 
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generation. A. Peyron, in volumes never since surpassed for acuteness: 
and sound learning, gave us the small but excellent collection at Turin. 
Leemans produced in a very similar way the collection of Leyden; and 
in the Notices et Extraits brought out forty years ago by Brunet de Presle 
from Letronne’s papers we have a fine storehouse of these texts. All of 
them are given in facsimile, the last even in colours, so as to help 
further decipherment of the passages illegible to the editors. But these 
meritorious works were brought out before the days when photography 
began to lend its invaluable aid to the accurate reproduction of originals. 
The imitation by hand in copper-plates, however carefully done, must 
want the freedom of the original handwriting, and cannot possibly 
give us all the microscopic points which lead to the decipherment of a 
half-obliterated scrawl. Hence we find M. Revillot, in his recent 
admirable editions of the French papyri (in his Revue), always appealing 
for his new readings to the originals, which are inadequately rendered | 
in the plates of the Notices et Extraits. Nowadays, no scholar feels 
perfectly satisfied with any transcription unless he has seen a copy taken 
by the faithful sun, which has no theories to support. 

From henceforth nobody will attempt any other sort of reproduction 
from these faint and worn fragments, for the sake of the scholars who 
cannot study the originals. Such are all the most recent publications of 
the kind—Gomperz’s fragment of the Hecale, Wilcken’s Tafe/n, or 
specimens of early handwritings, and the magnificent volumes of the 
Palzographical Society. The authorities of the British Museum, with 
that energy and liberality which have made it the noblest and best in 
Europe, have decided to reproduce with solar accuracy the MSS. 
long since published with facsimiles in copper-plate by the then 
Chief Librarian, J. Forshall, in its day an. excellent and scholarly 
production. 

When we come to the quality of the reproduction, we find a signal 
superiority in the volume of the British Museum. For there are photo- 
graphs and photographs; there are processes and processes. The 
cheaper and more ordinary are quite unable to reproduce for us the 
yellow wrinkled surface of these papyri. There are cheap processes— 
collotype, or whatever they are called—which only produce blurred black 
surfaces, upon which very little can be deciphered. Such are, for example, 
the reproduction of the strange Etruscan book found by Krall at Agram, 
and that of the Heca/e fragment (written on wood), to which the editor 
has been obliged to append a coloured cut done with the hand. Professor 
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Wilcken’s plates are somewhat better, but still far from satisfactory.* 
Nowhere is the superiority of England plainer than in the quality of the 
plates now produced by the British Museum. They are the result of 
many trials by the Autotype Company with coloured lenses, with electric 
lamps, of much consultation with Mr. Maunde Thompson, the well- 
known palzographer, whose services in the Museum are acknowledged 
by all Europe. The result in this great volume, as well as in the 
Petrie Papyri, of which the second volume is just being published by the 
Royal Irish Academy, is really all that can be desired. In the great 
majority of these cases these. autotypes are quite as good as the originals; 
in a few they are even better, bringing out points more clearly than the 
original ; in some, of course, especially with: very wrinkled surfaces, they 
cannot but be inferior. The only objection to this truly brilliant and artistic 
work is its great expense. The large plates in the folio of the Museum may 
have cost £20 a-piece ; for the quarto plates in the Petrie Papyri cost 
#12. This is the reason why none but wealthy editors can indulge in 
the luxury, and in the case of the Petrie collection the learned are 
already regretting that more of its curious and unique documents have 
not been reproduced. If this collection passes, as is not improbable, into 
the hands of the Museum, we may hope that in a new volume it will 
complete the work of the Irish Academy, and give the whole of the 
Petrie treasures in plates to the public. 

But it is high time to turn from this external history of the publica- 
tion of papyri to the contents of the newvolume. In doing so it will be 
well to notice the various analogies in the parallel publication of Vol. II. 
of the Petrie Papyri, brought out this month by the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Everybody knows that during the last three years the British 
Museum has been astonishing the world with new classical texts, 
notably the Constitution of Athens, by Aristotle, and the IW/zmzambot 
(character sketches) of Herondas—they might be called idylls, were 
the treatment not so homely and coarse. Both these new texts, not to 
speak of a volume of pages from the Iliad and from Demosthenes, have 
been given to the world in complete autotype /acszmile, and have 
excited a perfect deluge of critical literature. The new quarto, with its 
atlas of plates, is of a very different kind. It contains no purely 
literary or classical texts. It contains not even much newly discovered 








* The only thoroughly satisfactory. foreign reproduction is that of the Codex Marchalianus, 
an Egyptian sixth-century copy of the Gospels, published two years ago at Rome. 
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matter. But it professes to reproduce more accurately the fragments 
already printed by Forshall, with so many improvements as to supersede 
the older book. A considerable part of these texts is from a treasure 
which was divided among the finders, and sold to divers hands, from 
whence portions have come to Leyden, Rome, Turin, Paris, as well as 
London. Thus legal documents, consisting of complaints, replies, 
minutes, receipts, can be explained by comparison of the collections in 
various museums. 

Such is the case with the long series of documents concerning the 
claims of the twin female acolytes, Thaes and Thaous, who were 
appointed to offer daily services at the Serapeum of Memphis, with a 
monthly allowance of bread and oil. This salary had fallen into arrears, 
and the Twins, who assert that they are starving, besiege the authori- 
ties with petitions. Their case, however, was conducted for them by a 
certain Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a Macedonian, who had retired into the 
temple for ten years as a recluse under vows which prevented his 
leaving its precincts. This Ptolemy was evidently a ready writer, and 
we have from his hand many personal complaints, as well as those in 
behalf of the Twins. So far as the issue is known to us, the Twins 
recovered their arrears of.oil] and bread in the end. But the pursuit of 
each required a long series of papers, including first on their part an 
application to the Governor of Memphis, and when that failed an appeal 
to the King, who happened to pay an official visit to Memphis during 
the dispute. But these appeals have to pass through the hands of so 
many Officials, even after the King had ordered the payment, that 
we are quite bewildered by the crowd of bureaus and clerks, and 
come to wonder how any business of the kind was ever completed. 
Every device of our War Office clerks seems fully anticipated. The 
Egyptian officials had learned perfectly how to ignore, to postpone, to 
resent as impertinence, to shunt responsibility on another department. 
Red tape-was already rampant. All this went on in the days of the 
Seventh Ptolemy, about 160 B.c. But even then it was not new, 
for the Petrie Papyri, which date from the Second and Third Ptolemies 
—many of them a full century earlier—show the same exuberance of 
officialdom. It is likely that the natural consequences, oppression 
and corruption, were also prevalent. The acharnement of the Twins 
in their complaints is clearly owing to the conviction, openly expressed 
(Pap. XXXV.), that while the Crown had honestly paid the salary, 
the head officials of the temple had embezzled it, and so, when 
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two years’ arrears were paid to them, the third year was with- 
held and required a new series of applications. The arrear of bread 
requires also a separate set of applications, &c., from that of oil.* 
The Petrie Papyri show that in addition to this oppression of delay—a 
real weapon of torture in the hands of a bureaucracy—there was also 
imprisonment pending trial, or without trial, for we find there several 
petitions from prisoners to high officials to get them released, and save 
them from “rotting in gaol.” This had been specially forbidden by the 
old Egyptian law, which was now overridden by the new dynasty with 
Grzco-Macedonian traditions. 

We have been drifting naturally into the inferences concerning life 
and manners to be drawn from these tedious minutes and claims about 
a petty affair—if, indeed, any affair can be called petty which can be 
raked up and discussed after more than two thousand years. For 
such antiquity, especially when we possess the original documents, 
lends interest to every triviality of human affairs. It seems that 
when an Egyptian mother had twins, she gave them names not 
more easy to distinguish than the children themselves ; the various 
spellings of Thaous and Thaes are such that if we met either by 
itself we should with difficulty say which of them was meant. 
These girls were members of the crowd of priests and acolytes 
who were attached to the great group of temples of which the 
Serapeum was but one. From the high priest to the hanger-on there 
was a descending hierarchy of the same complication which we find 
in the public offices. But in addition to these salary-bearing officials, 
we have revealed to us a fact which we never could have guessed—the 
existence of monastic ideas, of the presence of voluntary recluses who 
escaped from the world to the protection and peace of the temple. 
Ptolemy does not tell us what his duties were. They certainly allowed 
him time to take interest in worldly affairs. He not only conducts this 
complicated case for the Twins, whose interest he espoused from pure 
benevolence (or officiousness ?), for they were no relations of his, but he 
also manages his property through a younger brother, for whom he begs 
a commission in the army. But his seclusion within the temple pre- 
cincts was evidently imperative. We are not told of the causes which, 
induced him to adopt this life, but there is extant in the collection 
another document, which shows that a man would suddenly desert his 





* The oil is of two kinds, £#4# (castor oil) for burning, and sesemine, for we know that olive 
oil was only produced by the Greek colony in the FayyQm. 
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home and family and take refuge in the Serapeum without letting them 
know of his intentions or even of his whereabouts, till perhaps his, con- 
science smote him. In the face of such a document we imagine our- 
selves in the Middle Ages. Here is the text (Pap. XLII.) :— 

“Isias to her brother Hephzstion.—If you are in good health and in 
other respects satisfied, you are as I constantly pray the gods that you 
should be. I too am well, and the child, and all the household, all 
constantly thinking of you. When I received your letter by the 
hands of Horos announcing that you were in retreat at the Serapeum 
at Memphis, I forthwith thanked the gods that you were safe and 
well, but I am vexed that you did not come home with all the 
rest who were arrested there [the place and occasion of this arrest 
or detainment is assumed as familiar], because that all through such 
a crisis, having managed for myself and for your child, and being 
in great straits owing to the high price of food, and expecting some 
relief when you returned, I find that you never thought of coming 
home or considering our difficulties. And yet even while you were 
here we were in great need, not to say after the additional lapse 
of time, and the bad times, and your having sent us nothing. And 
now that Horos, who brought your letter, also told us that you had been 
completely released from your vows, I am quite annoyed. But since 
your mother happens to be in very bad health you will do well, on her 
account as well as ours, to come home to this city, if not absolutely pre- 
vented. Farewell, and take care of your health.” The date appended 
corresponds to 172 B.C. 

How many similar letters must distracted wives and sisters have 
written to men who fled from the world and the terrible prospect of 
eternal torments, to the deserts and the forests, to save their souls by 
anchorite asceticism! There is a companion letter from this man’s 
brother preserved in the Vatican, which speaks still more strongly con- 
cerning his neglect of duty; but I will not dwell upon a single case 
longer. 

It is to be remarked that even in such letters of angry complaint the 
forms of politeness are strictly observed, as strictly as our Dear sir and 
your obedient servant,even when we mean nothing of the kind. Such is 
also the character of the letters in the Petrie Papyri, from which I may 
quote one from a son to his father, which is well enough preserved to 
show its extreme courtesy or filial affection. The date is about 250 B.C. 
and the heading is lost, but it must have commenced: [“Philonides to 
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his father (Kleon), greeting . . . . ] For thus will you find the 
King favourable to you for the future. Surely nothing is to me more 
vital than to protect you for the rest of your life in a manner worthy of 
you, worthy of myself; and should any mortal chance befall you, 
that you should receive every attention [he means a stately funeral]; 
for it is my whole object to stand by you well, both while you live and 
when you depart to the gods. Above all things, then, make every effort 
to be relieved finally of your duties [he was Commissioner of Public 
Works in the Fayyim], but if this be impossible, make an effort when 
the river falls, and there is no danger [to dykes and sluices], and when 
Theodoros can act as your deputy, to take ship, so as to spend that 
season at least with us. Keep this before you, that you may avoid 
vexation, and remember that I have used every forethought to keep you 
free from trouble’—-— The conclusion is lost. The handwriting is very 
large and clear, and evidently written with peculiar care by way of 
respect to his correspondent. But I must return again to the British 
Museum volume. , 

Among the miscellaneous papers which are printed after the Serapeum 
papers, there are assessments of taxes, descriptions of property, and other 
business documents which are only of interest to specialists. Unfortu- 
nately, there are but few private letters. Here is one, which we may take 
to be from a daughter to her father (Pap. XLIII.): “ Hearing that you 
are learning the Egyptian language, I was glad both for you and for 
myself, since now you can come to the city and teach children at the 
school of——, and so you will obtain a support for your old age.” The 
Petrie Papyri have many more such papers. Here is a specimen: 
“Dorotheos to Theodoros, greeting. Take notice that I am going to 
have my vintage on the goth inst. You will do well, therefore, to send 
someone here on the 8th, who may superintend the pouring out of the 
‘must’ which comes to you, or if you like to manage the thing some 
other way, let me know by letter. Good-bye.— 4th Payni, year 7 [which 
means B.C. 240].” Isolated letters of this kind are, however, not nearly 
so interesting as the various letters sent by or to a single man, such as 
Kleon, the Commissioner of Works already mentioned, from whose cor- 


respondence we have in the Petrie Papyri at least twenty-five letters 
more or less well preserved, which are given in the second volume of 
the Irish Academy’s publication. 

The two other large sections of the London collection are magical 
papers, and accounts—two very contrasted subjects,seeing that vagueness 
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is the leading feature of the former, accuracy of the latter. The editors 
in the Museum are bold enough to call the collection of magical 
conundrums and recipes interesting ; to the ordinary person of common- 
sense they will seem an extraordinary mass of gibberish. There are 
horoscopes, divination formulz, recipes for love charms, mystic diagrams, 
all the paraphernalia of a false science, which could hardly interest any 
society of modern men, save, perhaps, the Psychical Society of Cam- 
bridge. To them we commend the Egyptian forerunners of the modern 
spiritualist, who sought by vain formulz to penetrate the secrets and 
influence the conduct of unseen powers. If any sense whatever is 
extracted from these magical formulz, of which Dr. Wessely at Vienna 
has published a whole volume, and the Leyden editors another, I am 
ready to retract my words, and confess that what I declared to be non- 
sense has turned out sense. 

Very different is the catalogue of accounts, which are indeed most 
difficult to decipher, but which, when once understood, at least give 
us the symbols for figures, the prices of ordinary things, the methods of 
business among the Greeks of Egypt. Among the Petrie Papyri there are 
also a large number of such pieces in Greek, many more in Demotic, very 
dry and repulsive to decipher, but yielding to such men as M. Eugéne 
Revillot most important results. These, too, are strictly technical 
results, and have by no means reached the point where they can be put 
in an easy form and explained to the public. 

The whole result is, however, broadly this, that these recent dis- 
coveries, especially those of Mr. Petrie in the Fayyaim, have opened up 
to us the ordinary life of Egypt, both private and official, with a wealth 
of detail which we seek in vain from the centuries following upon the 
second before Christ. The latter half of the third B.c. is, perhaps, the 
best represented ; then we have from monkish times (sixth and seventh 
centuries of our era) a good many contracts of sale, &c., drawn up with 
curious and suspicious minuteness. The monks seem to have been as 
anxious to guard themselves from the claims of brother monks as if 
they had been horse-dealers. Of these papers also there are specimens 
in the British Museum publication. But they tell us little of real life; 
little of the disputes, the interests, the anxieties of men and women of 
like passions with ourselves, such as the natives and settlers in the Egypt 
of the Ptolemies. 


This latter has, indeed, up to our own generation been a mere 
valley of dry bones, like the vision of the prophet ; but now bone is 
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joining bone, the flesh is coming upon them, and the men of that day 
are taking form and colour. It but requires the breath of the historian 
to breathe upon them, and they will live. Then we shall see into 
another episode of that eternal process by which foreign nations subdue 
Egypt, regenerate her resources, develop and appropriate her wealth, 
and yet, when they have done all this, and are complete masters of that 
patient land, pass away either by absorption or decay, leaving the older 
race almost unchanged. Egypt has for ever,so far as history can reach, 
been the property of foreigners. The oldest Egyptians of Meza’s day 
were plainly no Africans, but an immigrated Asiatic people, as their 
type and language betray. Ever since, the great rulers of the land have 
been invaders, or mules in descent. The occupation of the Macedonians 
has many points of likeness with that of the English. The Macedonians 
reformed the administration, improved the irrigation, strengthened the 
military defences, and occupied the frontiers with their superior army. 
Yet they respected native law and native traditions, and made no serious 
attempt to denationalise the administration. If the English control 
could only be as successful as that of the Macedonians, our interference 
would require no further justification. 


J. P. MAHAFFY., 





BRITISH ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


T might fairly be assumed that any country fortunate enough to 
possess a National Gallery of enormous value and importance, and 
having at the same time a distinctive school of painting of its own, 
would expect the trustees and directors of such an Institution— 
whatever else they might do—to take special care that native 
art was adequately, completely, and worthily represented there. Are 
these expectations realised in our National collection? Has our great 
English school, especially that of landscape painting, universally admitted 
to be second to none in existence, received the recognition it merits, and 
that the country has a right to demand? No one at all conversant with 
the subject can for a moment reply in the affirmative. A matchless and 
unrivalled collection of various schools of painting has been got together, 
and no expense has been spared in securing the finest examples of Con- 
tinental schools in what are known as Old Masters; but English art has 
almost entirely been dependent upon chance gifts or bequests ; the 
purchases of such works have been few and far between, and in too 
many cases the examples obtained have been slight, unimportant, and 
not worthy of the artists’ reputation. Endless opportunities have 
occurred during the last fifty years of procuring masterpieces by native 
artists, and at a very moderate outlay, but the authorities have neglected 
to avail themselves of these, and now that the great merits and value of the 
school are more fully recognised than formerly, and public opinion is 
beginning to assert itself in no measured tones, one finds that the finest 
examples of native talent rarely come into the market, and that famine 
prices have to be paid to secure them. How this state of things has 
been brought about I will endeavour to point out as briefly as may be, 
by going through the pictures in the British section of the National 
Gallery, now hanging in Rooms XVI. to XXII., and in the East and 
West Vestibules. 
The total number of pictures acquired since the foundation of the 
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Gallery in 1824, in this section, is 514, and of these, 66 were purchased, 
232 presented, and 216 bequeathed. It is very curious to notice the long 
intervals that at times have elapsed between the various purchases, and 
how spasmodic and uncertain the action of the trustees and directors 
has been. In 1824, the year of its foundation, 9 pictures were bought, 
including the series of 6 by Hogarth of the “ Marriage 4 la Mode.” It 
seems almost incredible, but it appears in black and white in the 
authorised catalogue for 1892, that the next date of the purchase of a 
picture in the British section is 1862. Thirty-eight years later ! So that, 
apparently, for nearly a generation no work considered to be sufficiently 
meritorious was offered for sale to the Gallery. The dates of purchase 
are as follows :— 


| ee eae 1871 (including 8 by 1884 
DE CRE ae «does Reynolds)... ... 10 1886 
SY hide sidan. tee Pe ce cea cx, oe 1888 
Se ee eee Ree econ es, 1889 
BS Cinser © eae eee PTO) ein ses! 6 ee 1890 
MEN ec scet bots es GE: even widen. ee 1891 

1892 
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Of this total Hogarth and Reynolds are represented by 10 examples 
each ; Gainsborough, 5 ; Copley, 4; James Ward, Crome, and Stothard 3 
each ; Thos. Barker, R. Wilson, Constable, Opie, S. Scott, and Wilkie, 2 
each; and single works were bought, by John Martin, Lawrence, Mulready, 
Miiller, Geo. Morland, Romney, Blake, Cotman, Geo. Arnold, Stark, 
Fred. Walker, Rossetti, Hudson, Alexander Naysmith, W. Dobson, and 
an unknown artist. As the total number thus averages under ome picture 
per annum since the formation of the Gallery in 1824, it would naturally 
be supposed that the works selected were of the highest quality, and 
thoroughly typical and representative of the respective artists. This is 
the case with some of the purchases ; others, unfortunately (notably the 
examples of Miiller, Wilson, Cotman, Romney, and Morland), are by no 
means either fine or characteristic works by these masters. 

As only 66 pictures of the total number (514) have been purchased, 
it follows that other resources have been available, and we find gifts to 
the Gallery numbering 232 and bequests 216, make up the total. 

By far the most important gift was that in 1847 by the late Mr. 
Robert Vernon, of the whole of his collection by modern artists, con- 
sisting of 157 pictures, with a few exceptions by members and associates 
of the Royal Academy, and on the whole fine examples of the artists. 
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It was stated at the time that Mr. Vernon offered his collection subject 
to selection by the authorities of the National Gallery ; but though @ 
selection undoubtedly was made (a few slight, sketchy, and unsuitable 
pictures being excluded), it is to be feared the collection was accepted 
too much em dloc and in consequence too many specimens, and not 
of sufficient importance or interest, by some artists were admitted. This 
may readily be seen by noticing the large number of the “ Vernon pic- 
tures now ‘removed temporarily’ from the collection under the National 
Gallery Loan Act of 1883,” as stated in the catalogue ; or, in other words, 
sent to various provincial Art Galleries at present having more wall 
space at command than is the case in the National Gallery. 


Of 11 pictures by Etty 
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And every work of Lawrence, Jackson, Allan, Briggs, George Clint 
Wyatt, Uwins, Howard, H. Thomson, and Shee has gone ; altogether 


40 of the 157 Vernon pictures no ‘longer hang on the walls of the 
Gallery. 
Of the pictures presented (232) the principal artists figure thus :— 
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and a large number of artists by three, two, and single examples. In 
addition to the 40 Vernon pictures removed from the Gallery 23 of the 
232 presented have found other homes—four out of the five by Sir B- 
West, all five by Smirke, and others by Jones, Cruikshank, Barker, Sir 
J. W. Gordon, &c., all of which will be found scattered about in the 
various provincial galleries. 

We now come to the third and last source of supply, the be- 
quests; and here, of course, that of the Turner pictures and drawings 
dwarfs everything else; 105 works in oil and an enormous 
number of water-colour drawings and sketches being included in this 
matchless collection. The difficulties and trouble occasioned by the 
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terms of this bequest to the various committees appointed by Parlia- 
ment to carry out its provisions, will be familiar to most readers, and it 
was not until 1861, ten years after the testator’s death, that the oil paint- 
ings were finally housed in Trafalgar Square. It goes without saying 
that this collection of the works of perhaps the greatest and most 
versatile landscape painter of this or any other age is unique and un- 
rivalled, though had it been possible to have selected out of the oil 
paintings, say one-half to two-thirds, it might have been better for the 
nation and for the artist’s reputation. After the Turner bequest, the 
most important, perhaps, are those of Mr. Jacob Bell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Vaughan, the former including seven fine works. by our great animal 
painter, Edwin Landseer, and the latter good pictures by Gainsborough, 
Turner, Mulready, P. Naysmith, James Ward, and Stothard. Quite 
recently, in 1892,a number of pictures (twenty) were bequeathed by 
Lady Hamilton. These, however, appear to be all portraits, and, with 
the exception of a work by Reynolds, two by R. Wilson, and one by 
Zoffany, to be by comparatively obscure artists (seven are catalogued 
“unknown ”), so that it is difficult to understand their acceptance by the 
authorities, the National Portrait Gallery being, one would think, 
the proper home for them. 

Viewing the collection, then, as a whole, we find some of the 
acknowledged masters of the English School well represented, others 
imperfectly (by slight or inferior works), and many not at all. 

Amongst the artists well represented, Reynolds holds premier 
position with 23 works, mostly fine examples and worthy of his great 
reputation ; and his great rival, Gainsborough, with 16 pictures, is equally 
favoured. Edwin Landseer has 17; Constable, 16; Hogarth, 13; 
R. Wilson, Wilkie, and Etty, 12 each (3 only by Etty now hang in the 
Gallery) ; Lawrence, 8; Calcott,9; P. Naysmith, 7; James Ward, 6; 
Stanfield, 5 ; and Crome, 4. The four pictures by Crome are good in their 
way, but do not show that great English master and founder of a school 
of painting at all completely and thoroughly ; and the same may be said 
of the three pictures by the gifted, though erratic genius, George Morland. 
Romney is only represented by two small works, and of three by Hoppner 
but one remains in the Gallery. Of modern artists, some still with us, 
there are several specimens, and a very few by modern Continental 
artists. So much for those who are to some extent represented, but 
what can be said of the large number of those deservedly considered 
and by common consent admitted to be masters in the British School, 
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who are entirely ignored? Surely the National Gallery of England, 
professing to show the finest art of all schools and all times, might at 
least fitly exhibit all the best art of our own country? That it fails 
utterly to do this can, I think, easily be proved. If we take the case of 
the Norwich School, early in this century, perhaps, the only recognised 
school of landscape painting in the country, we find its founder, John 
Crome, by no means done justice to by the four pictures hung. Until 
1882 J.S. Cotman was unrepresented. A small picture of fair quality, but 
slight and unimportant, was then purchased of Mr. Cox, of the British 
Gallery. I saw this picture sold in the Wynn Ellis collection at 
Christie’s, in May, 1876. It was Lot 43, and catalogued as “A River 
Scene with Boats,” by John Crome, and was bought by Mr. Cox for 
155 guineas. He rechristened it, and no doubt sold it to the Gallery 
at a good profit, but anyone who knows and admires Cotman’s work 
could hardly consider this unsatisfactory little picture to be either a 
typical example or worthy to be the sole representation of that great 
genius in his country’s national collection. A fine picture by James Stark 
has recently been acquired from the artist’s son, but of George Vincent 
(after Crome, perhaps the most accomplished artist of the school), 
and of J. B. Crome, the Stannards, Ladbrooks, and. others, no single 
- example is to be found. Recently, when the “ Vale of Clwyd,” the chef 
@euvre in oil of David Cox, was, with other fine works by that artist, 
announced for sale at Christie’s,a letter appeared in the Zzmes from Mr. 
Orrock urging its purchase for the nation, which at present does not 
own a single oil painting by this world-renowned master. Mr. Woods, 
in putting it up, expressed the hope that someone might be found 
generous enough to buy and present it to the nation, and I heard 
someone in the room offer £1,000 if others would follow suit. But, as 
was justly remarked, “ Why should it be presented at all? Why don’t 
the National Gallery authorities buy this and other similar pictures of 
which they stand so sorely in need?” The money, indeed a far larger 
sum,would not be grudged to secure some early Italian master of whom 
probably several specimens are already in the Gallery. 

However, no sign was given, nor any appearance put in by the 
trustees or director. Indeed, we learnt shortly after, through the Press, 
of the limited wall space in the Gallery, and the great difficulty in 
finding room for further acquisitions. Soon after, however, came a sale 
of old masters, and in the notice given of this in the Zimes it was 
stated that “when Sir F. Burton was seen to be bidding for the Gallery 
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for some picture by an early unknown Netherlandish master, other buyers 
refrained from bidding, except a client of Mr. Vokins, who, apparently, 
saw no reason for so doing, and ultimately out-bid Sir F. Burton.” Bravo! 
Mr. Vokins’ anonymous client ; you wanted and got your early unknown 
master (perhaps you recognise him), and we did not get him, and don’t 
want any such until our 4xown English masters have their proper 
places. 

_ Many of our earlier Academicians and Associates are conspicuous by 
their absence, F. Wheatley, John Russell, Zuccarelli, and George Stubbs 
being instances in point, while amongst those more recently deceased 
such important names as W. Dyce, J. F. Lewis, John Philip, Sir George 
Harvey, and George Mason find no place in the catalogue. But what do 
we find of those outside the Academy,some, perhaps, better known as water- 
colour painters, but painting more or less frequently and equally well in oil? 
A long list of artists of world-wide reputation, whose names are familiar 
wherever English art is reverenced, and who, from any point of view, 
are better entitled to places on the walls of the Gallery than many 
whose works have long hung there, can easily be furnished. It includes 
De Wint, David Cox, Ibbetson, H. M‘Culloch, George Barrett, 
Copley Fielding, W. Havell, George Chambers, S. Prout, J. D. Harding, 
John Varley, J. B. Pyne, Richardson, George Cattermole, Ewbank, 
J. H. Wilson, H. Dawson, H. Bright, and numbers of others. What 
can be thought of a gallery professing to be the most important in 
existence for the representation of the art of its own country, that 
ignores entirely the great and honoured names given above, and yet 
hangs works by Sir B. West, E. Bird, H. Thomson, Shee, T. S. Good, 
Charles Landseer, Hart, Herbert, Pickersgill, R. Redgrave, Lane, Seddon, 
Cecil Lawson, Sleap, Devis, Battoni, and Halls? Can it be reasonably 
thought to have done its duty towards our great English art, in 
purchasing only sixty-six examples of our own countrymen since 1824 
and in spending less upon the whole number than the cost of the one 
picture, the “ Ansidei” Raphael, in 1885? What must any intelligent 
Continental connoisseur visiting our National Gallery for the first time 
think of it? Should he get, for instance, into Room No. XX. he will find 
a heterogeneous assemblage of pictures hung anyhow, without reference 
to schools, subject, colour, quality, or anything apparently except size— 
works by Constable, Crome, Ward, Wilkie, Stark, Landseer, and Etty, 
interspersed with others by Clays, Frith, Good, Bird, Cecil Lawson, 
Horsley, and Seddon. The few works by modern Continental artists 
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he will see are dotted about here and there amongst the pictures 
in the British Section, and he would wonder, if we have such 
art at all, why we are content to have it represented by some eight 
pictures by Rosa Bonheur, Ary Scheffer, Charles Poussin, Horace 
Vernet, Dyckmans, Clays, and Dubuffe, when such masters as Troyon, 
Diaz, Millet, Delaroche, Meissonier, Corot, and Fortuny are in the field. 
Our living Academicians fare no better, however. We have to be content 
with specimens of four only, Armitage, Frith, Horsley, and Goodall ; 
hardly a quartet thoroughly representing a body of artists including 
Hook, Alma Tadema, Orchardson, and Millais. If he wishes to study 
the great English landscape art, he will naturally expect a complete ex- 
position of it in the nation’s gallery, but will be wofully disappointed. 
Turner, Gainsborough, and Constable we may fairly hope to fitly show 
him, but Cox, Miiller, James Holland, Vincent, Harding, and others he 
must go elsewhere to see. The two former he might find good and 
satisfactory examples of at Birmingham, or even Leicester, but not 
in Trafalgar Square, the one place of all others where he ought to be 
certain of finding them. 


Is it not time some steps were taken to remove this scandal (for it is 


nothing less) from our midst? Can it be wondered at that we have been 
constantly taunted with not possessing any school of our own, when we 
take no pains to properly represent it in the place where above all 
others one would naturally expect to find it? Unfortunately the apathy 
of the British public and of Parliament with regard to the condition 
and management of the British Section of our National Gallery, ever 
since its foundation in 1824, is but too evident. It seems to be only 
just dawning upon us that we possess an important and unrivalled school 
of painting of native growth, and one that has been wilfully, cruelly, and 
systematically ignored and neglected by the National Gallery authori- 
ties. Would the fine works of the Vernon Gift and Turner Bequest 
have been acquired had it been necessary to purchase them? Certainly 
not, if we are to judge at all by precedent and experience. What must 
we think of the treatment vouchsafed to that purely English, fascinating 
branch of art of which we are so justly proud—our water-colour 
painting? There has been nothing in modern times at all equalling or 
even approaching it, yet its sole recognition by the National Gallery 
has been the appropriation of two or three small rooms in the cellars 
to the Turner drawings bequeathed by the artist, and the De Wints and 
Cattermoles by Mr. Henderson. 
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The authorities have all through acted on the assumption that our 
native British art was at best a very poor, tenth-rate sort of thing, quite 
able to take care of itself, and to be supplemented from time to time 
by various donations or bequests. It has been thought unnecessary 
to buy this class of work, as the pictures were in the country, would not 
be likely to leave our shores, and could at any time, if required, easily be 
found and purchased. Indeed, the Treasury minute of March 27th, 
1855, reorganising the National Gallery, reads thus: “That as a 
general rule preference should be given (in the selection of pictures for 
purchase) to fine pictures for sale abroad ;” and again, “ That as a rule 
preference should be given to good specimens of the Italian School, 
including those of the earlier masters.” With the management on such 
lines as these, need one wonder that deplorable results have ensued, and 
that the miserably inadequate representation of our national art in the 
nation’s storehouse has become a bye-word and reproach to us? Is it 
too much to hope that ere long some public-spirited men will take up 
this question and see that it is fairly looked into, and that some pressure 
is put upon the authorities of the Gallery, either by the appointment of 
a Parliamentary Committee, or a Minister of Fine Arts? 

As Englishmen, loving and reverencing our national art, and 
believing it in many respects to be the finest the world has ever seen, 
we ask simply that justice shall be shown it. As ratepayers we have a 
right to demand this; it is a sacred duty, due to the memory of those 
dead and gone, for the sake of those still living, and above all, for 
the honour of our country. 


S. J. VICCARS. 





PARISH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


ARGE farms with high cultivation have been the pride of English 
agriculture. Facts probably always lagged behind the theory, 
but, so long as it meant good farming and plenty of employment, the 
system had its justification. But bad seasons, foreign competition, an 
evil system of tenure, have hopelessly broken it down. Slovenly farming 
has taken the place of the good practical cultivation of twenty years 
ago. Thousands of acres have “tumbled down” to squitch-grass 
and thistles. The agricultural labourer, finding no employment, is 
drifting to the mines or to the towns, to intensify social problems 
there. The old order is breaking down, and we have to find a substitute; 
and the new order must conform to the lines on which it is already 
evolving. Facts that show the bent of the labourer’s mind are more 
important than any theories, however perfect economically. Now, side 
by side with the depression of the tenant-farmer we have a very 
remarkable development of allotments. In some districts the allotment 
acreage has more than doubled during the past ten years. While the 
farmer clamours that it is impossible to make the land pay, the 
labourer, often giving double the farmer’s rent, is greedy to add to his 
tenancy. He is growing wheat at a commercial profit, even at 
present prices and in a year so unfavourable as 1892. He puts more 
manure and labour on his land than the farmer, and consequently gets 
a crop half as big again. His dearest political aspiration is to have 
power to acquire more land at a fair rent and in a suitable position. 
The reports of the Assistant Labour Commissioners, biassed as some 
of them are, show how general the demand is. Putting aside two or 
three of the backward southern counties and the high wage districts of 
the extreme north, the demand for arable or grass allotments is practi- 
cally universal in England. 
There is another force hastening the breakdown of the big farm. On 
every hand we have complaints of labour difficulties, that the labourer is 
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less efficient, less willing, less disposed to do a fair day’s work. Much 
of this is exaggeration, but it has a lump of truth at bottom. The best 
of the young labourers have often gone to the towns. The employer 
makes too little difference between the wages of the skilled and unskilled 
labourer for him to care much to learm the old arts of hedging and 
ditching and draining. When he turns to a special branch, it is the care 
of machinery that attracts. And, above all, he is less and less inclined to 
give a fair day’s work where he cannot get a fair day’s wage. The 
theory, dear to farmers and Assistant Commissioners, that the labourer 
exists primarily for the good of his employer, cannot survive side by side 
with the franchise, when newspapers and “ agitators” and his own study 
of the Bible are lifting up their daily protest against a one-sided social 
system. The labourer grows more and more restive: if his wages are 
reduced, he “ works on the drop.” A roadman who is paid 2s. a week less 
than the man on the next “ take” goes to work at eight instead of half-past 
six. “ If wages were reduced Is. per week,” said a Union speaker in Suffolk, 
“it is the easiest thing in the world to do 3s. a week less work.” The 
morality may be questionable; the fact remains. It may be urged that the 
remedy lies in the securing of a better wage through trades unions, and 
the introduction of more business-like relations between masters and 
men. No doubt this is the case in Northumberland, and to a certain 
degree is possible elsewhere. But though agricultural trades unions have 
a future before them, they must always have difficulties unknown to the 
town artisan. And though there are a few farmers who realise that “ what 
goes in at the stomach comes out in work,” the hopeless disorganisa- 
tion and obstinacy of the great majority make one despair of any 
harmonious working arrangement between them and their men. All the 
labourer’s aspirations are to make himself independent of the farmer. 
Look at the facts as he sees them in any normal rural district. His 
earnings, when he is in regular employment, range on the average of the 
year from thirteen shillings to sixteen shillings a week. Sometimes, in 
the present season, a considerable number can get no work for weeks 
together. The farmer talks of lowering the wages and “ famelling the 
men out of their Union.” And all the time the land is labour-starved; the 
farmer employs perhaps two men or boys, often less, to one hundred 
acres, and the land grows fouler with thistles and ‘squitch-grass and 
the crops lighter; and in the labourer’s eyes his employer is betray- 
ing the trust reposed in him by his country to make the land 
produce its share of the national wealth. Little wonder if his 
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heart is full of bitterness, and the estrangement from his employer 
increases month by month. It says much for his self-control that 
he hopes on and allows no violence to injure his cause. Meanwhile 
his standard of comfort rises faster than his income. His sons get good 
wages in the towns, his daughters go to service; they bring home a 
new standard of food, of dress, of house accommodation. In his 
own words, he is no longer content to “exist,” he wishes to “live.” 
He cares deeply for family life, and craves for the decencies and comforts 
that make it possible. He cannot get them with 15s. a week, and he 
looks for other sources to supplement his all too scanty income. He 
turns to the two bright spots in village economy, the co-operative store 
and the allotment. He sees the allotments, limited as they are, finding 
work for men who would otherwise be driven to the workhouse or the 
towns; for allotments, even when half under the plough, employ the 
whole time of five or six men to a hundred acres, while the ordinary 
mixed farm has but two or three. They grow crops much superior to 
those on three farms out of four. In villages, where the men have an 
average of one to two acres apiece, the observer may notice year by 
year an improvement in food and dress. They are doing more, perhaps, 
than any other agency to lessen drunkenness; in one Petty Sessional 
Division now fairly well supplied with allotments, convictions for 
drunkenness are less than one-fifth in proportion to population than the 
average for the country, and crime has diminished by one-half since 
allotments began to spread in 1885. Read in Mr. Bear’s report to the 
Labour Commission what small holdings have done for the once 
disorderly inhabitants of Pamber in Hants, whom now “all the farmers 
are loud in praising for their industry and efficiency.” Large allotments 
are almost the most potent of influences to check migration into towns, 
I have before me figures showing that in a district of fifty villages 
migration has been in inverse ratio,to the increase of allotments. There 
are a few districts only where migratory habits or the attractions 
of town life are responsible for the depopulation. It has been the 
stern problem of finding bread and butter which has driven the labourer 
from his home, and, in the words of a Cheshire farmer, “if small hold- 
ings (cow allotments) were increased, the labourers would have an’ 
abiding interest in the land, and nothing would induce them to leave.” 
But the “practical man” rushes in with his objections. He is 

generally a sceptic in any scheme that promises to help the many. 
“The tendency of the times is against small holdings.” But is the 
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tendency of the times killing out the small cultivator of the Continent ? 
“ Allotments only pay if you allow nothing for the labour.” Facts 
seldom weigh with the practical man, but I have before me balance- 
sheets of eleven allotments, six of which belong to the unfavourable 
season of 1892: all are debited with the labour put on them at full 
market rates;in most of them the rent is high ; yet they show an average 
net profit of £1 15s. 10d. per acre, and an average return for labour 
of 3s. 4d. a day, where the normal wage is 2s. or 2s.6d. But as the 
allotment develops into the small holding, the practical man’s objec- 
tions must be more carefully considered. Says he, the large allotment 
holder falls between two stoo!s ; he has too much land to allow him 
to work regularly for a farmer, too little to support himself without 
wages. Let the practical man settle in an allotment village and he 
will see how the difficulty rights itself. In the first place, in a 
season like the present, there are many who cannot, if they wished, 
obtain regular employment, and a certain number of “jobbing men” 
always fill a useful function in village economy. Even the man in 
regular work often has big boys who can themselves manage an acre or 
more. It is becoming, too, increasingly common for an allotment holder 
to hire labour, with beneficial results all round ; for he pays compara- 
tively high wages and eases the labour market. It is not infrequent for 
two or three men in a village to find pretty constant employment from 
allotment holders. Besides, the want-of-time objection does not apply 
at all to grass allotments, where little labour is needed, and the wife and 
children tend the cow. It is further objected that, as the holding extends, 
the labourer will grow more than he needs for home consumption and 
so lose one of the great advantages of allotment economy, his indepen- 
dence of the market. To a certain extent this is true: but I have already 
mentioned that under ordinary circumstances the allotment holders 
grow wheat at a commercial profit, even at present prices, and if wheat 
rose only to 30s. a quarter, he would have a gross return for his labour 
of at least £3 to 44 per acre, or from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per day spent on 
it. Cow-keeping by cottagers is, according to all evidence, universally 
profitable. 

Still, no doubt, the transition period has its dangers, and a wise rural 
policy would seek to hurry the labourer over it as fast as is con- 
sistent with a healthy steadiness of development. We have enfran- 
chised the labourer politically, we must enfraachise him economically ; 
and his vote will be for the party which does this most effectually. It 
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is useless to point to cases of failure of peasant holdings abroad: it is 
equally easy to point to cases of success, and to show how the failures 
have been due to causes which can be avoided. However theorists may 
croak, the English labourer intends to become a small holder, and the 
statesman who wishes to have his gratitude will only consider how to 
give to his wishes the most generous and the wisest encouragement. 

In the first place, he must open the land to the labourer, open it with- 
out irritating, hurtful restrictions. The labourer may be safely trusted 
not to take more than he can manage ; if any limit is to be imposed, it 
should be fixed by a Parish Council, which knows the circumstances, 
and not by Parliament, which doesn’t. The labourer does not want to 
become an owner ; he knows well that to purchase land, even by easy instal- 
ments, is to lock up most of his little capital. If he holds land from his 
Parish Council he has every security, and all the advantages without the 
drawbacks of ownership. The Parish Council will probably in nine 
cases out of ten take the same view, and lease, not buy, land. What irks 
the labourer is that he sees land all around him ill-cultivated by impe- 
cunious and resourceless farmers, and yet he cannot obtain the little that 
he needs, or only at unjust rents and on onerous conditions. It is true 
that there has beena great increase of allotments during the past eight 
years ; the agricultural depression threw land'on the landlords’ hands 
that they were glad to let at the good rents which the labourer is willing 
to give, and the franchise stimulated their benevolent or political 
instincts and made them seek to attach his gratitude by selling him, 
at more than a fair price, the commodity he wanted most. 

But this increase has only whetted an appetite for more land. Volun- 
tary action can never solve the question, for there will always be bad 
landlords, who will refuse land to the labourers, and even under the 
better landlords it is often difficult for the men to get land at a fair rent. 
The cases are rare where an allotment should pay a higher rent 
(exclusive of rates) by more than five shillings than “the land 
across the hedge.” It is true that allotment land is generally nearer 
the village than much of the farm land. The allotment-holder, too, 
pays only for the land actually in cultivation, while the farmer’s acreage 
includes roads and hedges. But, on the other hand, the allotment has 
no buildings, and interest on buildings represents from five shillings to 
seven shillings per acre of the farmer's rent. Nor does the labourer so 
often get rebates or the three months’ grace given to farmers, and he is 
probably on the whole a more punctual payer. But, despite this, allot- 
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ment rents run almost generally at least one pound per acre in excess of 
farm rents. “‘Could not let at one pound to farmers, so let at three 
pounds to labourers,’ this was the complaint at St. Neots,” says Mr. 
Bear, and it is only too true of many other country towns and villages. 
On voluntary allotments, again, the labourer is constantly thwarted 
by ridiculous restrictions. Often, especially under the grandmotherly 
management of ducal estates, he is confined to spade culture. Some- 
times a man convicted of poaching forfeits his allotment, and I have 
seen rules which threatened eviction to a tenant whose children made a 
noise in the street. There are districts, too, where the farmers bind 
their men not to keep pigs; it would, by the bye, be a useful little bit 
of legislation to make such a contract illegal. 

But perhaps I am slaying the slain, for we have recognised in principle 
since 1887 that the voluntary system has broken down. Unluckily, Par- 
liament has been content with a pious belief. I need hardly speak of the 
failure of the Allotments Act, but when its panegyrists boast that it has 
stimulated the voluntary granting of allotments, it is as well to point out 
that the great increase in allotments began in 1884 and 1885, not in 
1887, and is therefore attributable to forces that came into play 
before 1887. The Small Holdings Act is such a peerless sample of 
legislative shoddy that, for its authors’ credit, it is charitable to 
suppose that it was meant not to work. The Parish Councils Bill 
shows in some respects a great advance; it puts the administration 
of the Allotments Act into the right hands, and it gives compulsory 
power to hire as well as buy. But in its present form it contains one 
great and vital defect: it retains the one-acre limit of the Allotments 
Act, and so makes it impossible for a man to hold more than an acre 
under the. Parish Council. This means that in the more advanced 
villages, where the labourers already hold on the average one to two acres 
apiece, the Act will in this respect be of little service. Most fatal of all, 
it entirely precludes the acquisition of grass a'lotments, for to be of any 
value, two and a half or three acres must be their minimum size. It is 
idle to say that the Bill does not contemplate the provision of small hold- 
ings, but of allotments only. Granted this (and the more the pity), why 


make the putely fanciful limit of one acre? To the labourer a two, or , 


three, or four-acre piece is still an “allotment”; “cow allotments” are 
almost invariably of three-acre size. To say,“ We will allow your Parish 
Councils to let allotments only,” and then make an ungenerous and 
arbitrary definition of an allotment, is a sophistry which the labourer will 
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scarcely appreciate. If the one-acre limit is retained, he will again think 
himself “done,” and remember it at the next election. Instead of a stingy, 
grudging acceptance of the inevitable, would it not be more statesmanlike 
to encourage by every wise means the new social order which is evolving 
in our villages? Why should England remain half-a-century or more 
behind other countries in efforts to wed the peasant to the soil? Why 
should we leave the field open for future disturbance and for larger but 
more dubious schemes, when the labourer himself points out a safe road, 
based on self-help, encouraged by the experience of other countries, 
calculated to strengthen the thrift and prudence and energy which make 
a peasantry the soundest part of a nation ? 

We are not, however, at the end of the question in opening the land 
to the labourer. The large allotment tenant and the small holder want 
capital. It is a problem at first sight more full of difficulties than the 
land. For it needs more discrimination: we have to sift out the fit; 
we have to apply some principle which will call out the honesty so 
deeply rooted in the labourer, but often overgrown by the results of 
charity and the temptations brought by great poverty. No County 
Council or District Council could possibly use the discrimination 
needed; a Parish Council might find the temptation to laxity or 
favouritism too strong. Luckily we can find abroad a model which has 
solved exactly the same problem with the most perfect success. “People’s 
Banks,” says Mr. Wolff in his admirable book,“have overspread Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium. France is trying to graft them upon 
her own economic system. Russia has in her own rather primitive way 
followed the excellent example. Even Egypt has made the useful 
institution tentatively its own. And now we hear of its spreading from 
Italy into far Japan—China has got it already—while we in Great Britain 
scarcely yet know of its existence.” Doing a business of £200,000,000 
a year, these banks have revolutionised the condition of the peasantry 
in Germany, and bid fair to do the same in Italy. I do not stop here 
to say what they have done for the small tradesmen and artisans of 
the towns, and I must refer the reader to Mr. Wolff’s book for details— 
how they have freed the small cultivator from the usurer, allowed him 
to revolutionise his methods of agriculture, built him new homes, cured 
him of drunkenness and illiteracy, and welded together the peasants of 
each village as no other power could have done. Let us see what is the 
modus operandi of the form of the People’s Bank best adapted to the 
English allotment-holder, the Italian Casse Rurali, adapted by Dr. 
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Wollemborg from the German Raffeisen Banks. The area of each 
cassa does not extend beyond its village, so as to secure complete 
acquairitance with the character and resources of each member. The 
self-interest of the other members secures that none but persons of 
good character are admitted. The association is self-governing, and 
members absent from general meetings are fined. The liability of 
members is unlimited ; and here comes in the wonder of the system. 
There is absolutely no share capital; but so perfect is the security 
arising from unlimited liability and the high character of the 
members that “the public banks are glad to lend at a pre- 
ferential rate—one-half and one per cent. below market rate.” As 
the reserve accumulates it is thought that even the unlimited 
liability may become unnecessary. It is truly the “capitalisation 
of honesty”; for the members of these banks are among the poorest 
of Italian peasants, compared with whom our agricultural labourers are 
rich. It is found, too, that as a savings bank the casse are much more 
popular than the Government Savings Banks, though the rate of interest 
is the same. From the funds thus acquired—by bank advances, and from 
the savings bank deposits—loans are made to members for the purchase 
of stock or implements or manure, or to the village tradesman for raw 
material. The advances are made on a simple note of hand, for specific 
objects, and nominally for three months only, though they may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged, if the security remains unimpaired. They are never 
made on mortgages, or apparently on bills, and a most careful discretion 
is used by the Committee to refuse loans where the character of the 
borrower or the object of the loan does not offer a satisfactory security. 
Interest is charged at 6 per cent., the high rate serving to increase 
the reserve. And now for results. In the first place, “there has not 
been a farthing’s loss yet in any of the banks,” One small village, with 
a cassa of only some five years’ growth, has lent to the small peasants 
and tradesmen of the village over £1,300 at an estimated profit to the 
borrowers of £200. For the general results hear the evidence of the 
priest of the Lombard village of Faller: “ As deposits grow, the taverns 
are forsaken. Neat houses spring up where there were hovels ; gardens 
are seen carefully trimmed; the chepial (stock mortgaged to the 
money-lenders) becomes the peasant’s property, and everywhere the 
usurers find their occupation gone.”* “One of the original members of 





* Wolff's People’s Banks, p. 182. (Longmans. ) 
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the cassa planted at Loreggia in 1883 was a poor tenant occupying a 
farm of 25 camfi (acres), from which, by stinting husbandry, he raised 
but a bare pittance, and upon which there was practically not a stick 
which he could call his own. The man at once claimed a loan of £4. 
He has probably borrowed more since. In any case, now, after nine 
years, he has his buildings and implements in proper ‘repair, six beasts of 
his own, and £60 laid by.” 

The same tale comes from the older-established Raffeisen banks of 
Germany. “ After forty-three years’ experience they can make it their 
boast that by them neither member nor creditor has ever lost a penny.” 
Here, again, they find the same abundant supply of capital. They are 
the favourite savings banks of the peasantry: the Rhineland Law Courts 
allow trust moneys to be lent to them ; and in great financial crises, like 
that of 1870, deposits were pressed upon them without interest, while 
other banks could barely meet the run upon them. And here, too, they 
have been a mine of wealth, which is opening to the peasants a hitherto 
unknown property. 

Now, there is a great and growing need for similar institutions in 
England. They need modifications in detail ; it may be found inadvisable 
to apply the principle of, unlimited liability in all its stringency, though 
it may be noted that the members, having full and direct control of the 
banks, can practically limit the liability at any point by refusing to make 
more advances. But, whether we alter details or not, the thing is wanted. 
The small allotment holder often needs capital at the start to pur- 
chase manure or the indispensable pig, and the loan of a pound or 
two pays itself many times over. As his holding grows, he needs 
capital for each successive addition to his land. If he takes a cow allot- 
ment—most profitable of all—he wants a loan to buy the cow. Or 
he may live in a district of market-gardening, and if he can get 
security of tenute, he may, by fruit-growing, rise to a small proprietor, 
as many have done in Worcestershire. The German People’s Banks 
buy feeding stuffs, artificial manures, and seed wholesale, and enable 
their members to get them at correspondingly low prices. In one 
village a co-operative threshing machine has been bought with a 
loan from the village bank. If the need exists for such banks in 
England, the materials are ready at hand. Hundreds of English 
villages have their co-operative stores, managed by the villagers them- 
selves with admirable care and skill. Provided that the banks are 
from the first controlled, not by benevolent individuals, nor by co- 
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operative stores in the town, but by the villagers themselves, we may 

expect the same successful management that they have in Germany and 

Italy. Nor would it be difficult to obtain funds. Many of the older 
village co-operative stores have a large accumulated capital which they 
do not know how to use; some of the Oddfellows’ and Foresters’ lodges 
are similarly encumbered. If once the banks could win their confi- 
dence, they could supply an unfailing stream of capital. When private 
capital was not forthcoming, the State might well be called on to lend, 
at a slightly deterrent rate of interest. This has been done with very 
excellent results in the Austrian provinces and the Swiss Canton of 
Thurgau. The Austrian Provincial Diets grant £19 to defray the 
initial expenses of each new association, and a loan of £150, to 
be repaid within two years. This has given a stimulus which has led 
to the rapid growth of the Raffeisen Banks. It is a little bit of 
practical socialism well worthy of imitation in England. 

It is a truism that on the land question depends the solution of our 
social difficulties, urban as well ds rural. Allow the villager to work 
out his salvation in his own way, and he will cease to flock into the towns 
and will settle himself down to revive English agriculture, and make our 
villages the steadiest and most prosperous element of national life. He 
asks little aid from Parliament, just enough to untie his hands and give 
him a friendly push along. Where is there another social question where 
such big results await so small an impulse ? 


BOLTON KING. 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE IN ART. 


STHETIC taste is first and earliest displayed in the male, even 
AR among the lower animals. Song, which may be considered 
the true intellectual activity of birds, the battlefield on which they strive 
to emulate and outdo one another, is the monopoly of the male, the 
female being mute. It is the male of the Amdlyornis inornata, the 
winged architect, which constructs year by year the dainty little nuptial 
nest in which its young are reared ; and certain facts observed by Darwin 
lead us to believe that among the apes, too, the musical faculty is much 
more highly developed among the males than among the females. 

The same phenomenon may be noticed among savage tribes. The 
earliest attempts of human art are directed towards the adornment of, 
the person, the ornamentation of weapons, domestic utensils, vases, &c., 
and the decoration of dwellings, more especially of the room set apart' 
as a guest chamber. In the first stages of human evolution it is the 
male who takes the lead in all these arts. It is the male who adorns his 
head with feathers and tortures his locks into fearful and wonderful 
confections, loads his arms, ears, and neck with baubles and pendants, 
and decorates his body with showy pieces of cloth, whilst the female 
goes unclad, save, perhaps, for an abbreviated kirtle round the waist. 
In Australia the vases made by men are far more richly ornamented with 
designed borders than those made by women. 

An apparent contradiction of this law is supplied by the discoveries 
made by Dr. Schiiemann at Tiryns, for the gyn@ceum, or women’s apart- 
ment, was far more richly decorated than that of the men; but it may 
be taken for granted that they were executed by men, in obedience to 
the natural tendency which bade them enhance the pleasures of love by 
adding the lust of the eye to the lust of the flesh. 

As the various arts—sculpture, painting, music, poetry—develop 
with the progress of civilisation from the embryo, man prints his potent 
stamp on each and all, while woman leaves but a feeble trace on them. 
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There are but few women whose names would occur to one in forming 
a list of the great artists of the world. Although there is hardly a 
woman of a certain degree of refinement who cannot play one or more 
instruments, yet there is not one who can claim to be reckoned a com- 
poser of genius. In the figurative arts Sekani, Maraini, and Rosa 
Bonheur about exhaust the list. In literature the case for the sex stands 
better, for they can claim some poetesses and authoresses of great 
power : ¢.g., Sappho, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Sand, George 
Eliot, &c., together with many of lesser calibre, such as the French 
authoresses of the last century. But on the whole they are few in 
number, and of these, always excepting the two or three bright parti- 
cular stars, the greater number probably owe their fame more to the 
fact that, being women, they appear as brilliant exceptions than to any 
remarkable brilliancy of their own. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on such a self-evident fact as the 
existence of this inferiority. I will pass on to examine the causes of 
it. The primary cause seems to lie in the sensual coldness of women as 
compared with men. The very germ of art is love ; the true centre of the 
esthetic sense does not lie in the eye or the ear, which are mere 
channels of communication, but in the faculty of amativeness which 
most works of art tend to excite. I have already pointed out how male 
birds break forth into song and build aftistic nests in the breeding 
season with the object of attracting the females to them. This connec- 
tion between art and love, which reveals itself so clearly in a simple 
form even at that early stage of development, continues to subsist in 
human art, although it is partly hidden beneath a number of other 
mental considerations. The great majority of novels and dramas are 
but studies in erotic psychology: the motive of all lyrics is love. In 
painting and sculpture the impressions of beauty are but amatory sensa- 
tions, associated with images and ideas. Greek statues, the pictures of 
Rubens and Vandyck, so full of health and life, are a source of pleasure 
to man because they arouse in his mind some reflection of the most 
thrilling sensations which he derives from love. 

From this we may conclude that the first sensation produced in him 
who enjoys as well as in him who creates a work of art, the sensation 
around which the images, ideas, and sentiments which go to form the 
Work crystallise, is the result of the amatory instinct, and since this in- 
Stinct is feebler in woman than in man, she is devoid of, or only possessed 
in a limited degree of, the very raw material, so to speak, from which 
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art springs. Women, therefore, lack the creative power in art, and, 
furthermore,do not even understand physical beauty, but remain cold 
not only before a Venus of Medici, but, which is stranger still, before an 
Apollo Belvedere, of which famous statue a lady, not very long ago, 
could find no more appropriate remark to make than that the face bore a 
striking resemblance to her kall-porter. 

But love, with its sensations, supplies only the raw material for 
artistic creation ; those sensations, when aroused, must be .orked out 
and transformed by the brain. The more powerful the brain is, and apt 
to transform these sensations, the more capable will it be of associating 
them with the impressions produced by the other senses: with images 
ideas, and sentiments ; the more cunning to transmute this rich material 
into an unique and concrete organism, the nobler, more varied, and 
time-resisting will the artistic work become. This is the second cause of 
woman’s inferiority, because in her the highest form of intelligence—the 
synthetic faculty, which in its most exalted manifestations becomes 
genius—is much rarer than in man. Without the synthetic power 
artistic production becomes almost impossible, and sensations which 
rise to the brain die there without ever assuming a concrete form. 

Next to the erotic sensations, which are commonly the component 
elements of art, we must class the muscular sensations which accom- 
pany the emotions of a struggle—that sharing by the artist of the 
resistance which leads to the victory or the discomfiture of his hero; 
the sensation which gives birth to the heroic in art, and reproduces in 
painting, in sculpture, or in literature the most tragic events in human 
life. To this we owe Michelangelo’s “ Last Judgment” and “ Moses”; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost ; Byron’s Manfred ; and certain parts of Goethe’s 
Faust. But woman is weaker than man, and her muscular sensations 
are, therefore, less intense; she takes less part in the great struggle for 
existence, and, consequently, feeis in a less degree the tragic emotions 
of life. Here, again, she is lacking in the material for artistic pro- 
duction. Destined by nature for the part of nurse in the battle of life, 
she cannot adequately and with full power depict its passionate and 
bloody episodes. 

On the other hand, we find in woman a lively appreciation and 4 
fair inventive faculty where mere prettiness is concerned. There are 
American female artists whose miniatures, pictures of babies, studies of 
lap-dogs, and pleasing peeps of landscape are models of gracefulness. 
Ina word, everyone will agree that a woman prefers a Watteau to @ 
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Michelangelo, a Coppée to a Dostojewski, for the reason that graceful 
objects awaken by association a number of those gentle images which 
repose in the mind of every woman, especially if she be a mother, and 
cause her to worship in ecstasy before the graces of a baby. 

At first sight it may seem strange that, while women unquestionably 
possess an extraordinary psychological intuition, and can divine from 
the expression of the face, from a gesture, or a word, the mental state 
of any person with whom they are brought in contact, they yet have 
contributed so few to the ranks of the dramatists, and are so inferior in 
artistic, while so excellent in practical, psychology. But if it is impos- 
sible to find a Shakespeare among women, the fact is due to the greater 
rarity of the higher intellectual powers among them than among men. 
Their psychological intuition is, in fact, no more than instinct—an 
automatic form of intelligence, whereby woman arrives at a definite 
judgment about an individual without being conscious of the reasons 
on which such judgment is founded. Thus the acutest psychological 
intuition of this kind may very well co-exist with absolute ignorance of 
the human mind. 

But women are not excluded from all branches of art; there are 
some in which they succeed even better than men. I may instance 
what may be called the imitatory arts, such as dramatic representation. 
The names of celebrated actresses are much more numerous than those 
of great actors, and remain much longer in the memory of the public, 
even after the death or retirement of the artist. The faculty which 
women possess of simulating emotions not actually felt, and the powerful 
psychological intuition which is instinct in all women, and which is 
specially developed and strengthened in great actresses by more than 
average intellectual power, produce true masterpieces of artistic inter- 
pretation, which we can in no way classify, but which are none the less 
manifestations of genius. An impersonation by Eleonora Duse is an 
artistic marvel ; fallacious, I admit, but one which none the less offers 
the most intense mental enjoyment. 

There is, moreover, a class of artistic productions, inferior, no doubt, 
to the great arts, which has fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
woman: I mean those primitive arts which, as we have seen, are, among 
savages, the exclusive privilege of man. I observed above that in 
primitive times art was chiefly concerned with the adornment of the 
person, of weapons and vases, and the decoration of dwellings, all of 

- which adornments and decorations were the work of the man. In these 
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more advanced times man has passed on to higher and more complex 
arts, and woman has now so far advanced as to occupy the position 
which he has abandoned. In artistic work the woman of modern 
civilisation is the reproduction of primeval man. 

That the adornment of the person is nowadays almost exclusively 
a feminine art needs no demonstration, but few women and fewer men 
esteem it an art worthy of admiration, or admit that it can produce 
pleasurable feelings—lI will not say as intellectual, but as intense as those 
produced by painting or music. Some dresses are real masterpieces of 
art, and could not be produced without taste of a very high order, and a 
special kind of inventive fancy. They are really genial creations, which 
can transform a physical imperfection into gracefulness, and increase 
the natural beauty of a beautiful woman a hundredfold. And, further, 
this art, which we are apt to consider a frivolous one, has relatively a 
very high social importance, for dress is, with the modern woman, the 
most important lure with which to attract the opposite sex, and in a 
civilised country, where woman is only permitted to display her face 
and hands uncovered, and has often to live in barbarous exclusion from 
all mental culture, man’s sentiments of love for her are more often called 
into existence by the grace of her dress and her adornments than by 
her physical beauty or intellectual qualities, neither of which are at first 
visible to the eye. If all women were to-morrow to forget the art in 
which they excel, life would lose half its attractions to many men, and 
the evil would be intensified if, by some malign enchantment, all women 
were suddenly to become ugly. Renan was right in saying that the 
adornment of the person is an exquisite art. 

In proof of the real existence of the law stated above, that modern 
woman in her artistic activity reproduces primitive man, we must go to 
the United States, where woman has full freedom to exhibit all her 
faculties without restraint. Mrs. Susanna N. Carter published a most 
interesting article on this subject in the Worth American Review of 
September, 1892, entitled “Women in the Field of Art Work.” In 
the United States the number of women-painters is almost equal to that 
of the men, a fact not strange in a land where pictures are bought by 
the square yard ; but, as Mrs. Carter observes, it is not in that field that 
woman shines most. Her strength lies in the art of producing orna- 
mental china gracefully adorned and painted: an art which is pursued 
by women throughout the United States as owners, manageresses, 
pupils, and workers in manufactories and schools. Thus Mary Lang- 
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worth Nicholas has founded a school and factory of chinaware in 
Cincinnati, and Miss Louisa Laighlin, by modifying Haviland’s process 
of manufacture with the Japanese method, has produced a new type of 
earthenware, which is eagerly sought after all through the States, the 
enamel being superb and the figures most graceful. The manufacture 
of wall-papers, of silk hangings, &c., is almost entirely in female hands, 
and women prepare the new designs and new types for the market. 
House decoration, too, is an art reserved to women, some of whom have 
attained great celebrity therein, as, for instance, Miss Wheeley and Miss 
Revere Johnson, who have decorated the interiors of almost all the 
public buildings in the United States. Is not this artistic activity the 
very counter-type of that to which primeval man devoted all his 
mental power, and which he has now left to woman, while he presses 
forward to loftier triumphs ? 

In connection with these we find women excelling in other arts, all 
pleasing, if not all sublime. One such is the art of conversation, in 
which woman has always been a queen, from the time of the Greeks, 
when the celebrated courtesans kept around them almost a Court of 
illustrious men, down to the last century, when the flower of French 
intelligence assembled in the salons of Madame de Longueville or 
Mile. d’Epinay. 

To know how to foster a conversation, to keep it lightly balanced in 
the air, so that it neither falls to the ground nor soars too high; to know 
how to make it a temperate enjoyment for the senses and the mind, 
and, so to say, a resting-place in which senses and mind become refined 
and sharpened again for more arduous work,—this is indeed a 
special and a specially precious form of art. Conversation is woman’s 
eloquence ; the salon is the tribune to which she has given her 
Demosthenes and her Pitt. Madame de Staél’s friends used to say 
that her writings seemed cold and: insipid when once they had con- 
versed with her. : 

It may be said that all such artistic creations are ephemeral, and 
that time will leave neither trace nor record of them. It is most 
true. Woman is destined to live in the present, and to pass away 
leaving her stamp only among her contemporaries, perhaps only among 
those who have seen her in the heyday of her beauty. Many women 
have been declared immortal by their contemporaries, and have been 
forgotten after a couple of generations, while many men who have 
been despised during their lives have, after death, attained an apotheosis 
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of glory. But is not this, after all, a condition of greater happiness 
for woman? What advantage does a great man, who has died in 
misery, and pain, derive from posthumous glory? What woman loses 
in greatness she gains in happiness. To my mind, she is not the loser 
by the exchange. 


WILLIAM FERRERO. 
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